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^ BP in world’s biggest merger 


£67bn takeover 
of Amoco agreed 


David Qow 
Industrial Editor 

RITISH Petro- 
leum yesterday 
propelled itself 
into the super 
league of the oil 
and chemicals 
industry by taking over 
American rival Amoco in an 
agreed £67 billion deal 
Hailed by senior executives 
of both companies aa the 
world’s biggest industrial 
merger. BP is in effect taking 
over Amoco to create Brit- 
ain’s biggest company, with a 


market value worth more 
than the national output of 
Portugal- BP Amoco’s head- 
quarters win he in London 
and it will be run largely by 
British directors, with Sir 
' John Browne. BP'S chief exec- 
utive, banning up the com- 
bined business. BP will have 
60 per cent of the equity of the 
new company after paying a 
15 per cent premium to buy 
op Amoco stock. 

The stunning deal, hatched 
during months of secret nego- , 
tiations, is designed to boost 
profits by $2 billion a year. 
Half of that is to be achieved 
by job cuts. 


Sir John told a London 
news conference that around 
6,000 of the two firms’ 100,000- 
strong workforces faced the 
with the bulk of the 
I redundancies occurring in 
I the US. BP employs some 
I 17,000 in the UK out of a 
| global workforce of 56,450. 

Both Sir John and Larry 
Fuller. Amoco's chairman, in- 
sisted the deal was an aggres- 
sive move to take on bigger 
rivals such as America’s 
Exxon and the Angle-Dutch 
group Royal Dntch/SheE, and 
give the company “global 
reach” to seize new opportu- 
nities in a changing world en- 
ergy market But the move 
was unveiled on a day when 
the price of oil feD to $11.72, 
its lowest level in real terms 
since 1973 — before oil pro- 
ducers led by Saudi Arabia 
ushered in a period of global 
inflati on and recession by 
quadrupling prices. 
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The collapse in oil prices | natural gas ho ldings In the 
lay behind the steep 24 per ITS where it is the biggest 
cent drop in BP’s first-half producer, 
profits to £1.1 billion. BP is Amoco, America's fourth 
more dependent on oil sales biggest oil company, has seen 
than its bigger rivals and I its own second-quarter profits 
needs access to Amoco's huge | plunge by half to $673 million 


as it struggled to find over- 
seas business. 

Sir John said: “Obviously 
when prices are fall tog and 
the world economic situation 
is getting weaker you have to 
focus on costs and getting 
them down.” - 

Peter Sutherland, BP's 
chub-man, who will co-chair 
BP Amoco, said the deal was 
part of the long-awaited 
restructuring of the oil indus- 
try. Analysts said it was 
likely to trigger further merg- 
ers among firms such as Mo- 
bil, with whom BP jointly 
runs its European service 
stations, and Chevron. 

The deal ranks as the fifth 
largest ever and dwarfs plans 
by Germany’s Daimler Benz 
to take over Chrysler. Ameri- 
ca’s No 3 car producer. It also 
counts as the biggest acquisi- 
tion of a US company by a 
foreign corporation, with the 
new company emerging as 
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Victoria Brittain 


A GREAT human trag- 
lhIv is continuing to 
unfold across South- 
ern Sudan, unseen 
except in pockets where aid 
iigencies fly into grassy air- 
strips with food and medicine 
for tens of thousands of 
people displaced by civil war 
between the Islamic govern- 
ment in Khartoum and the 
nomadic cattle herders of the 
South. 


This former British colony 
has seen war before: 20 years 
! ago. after a hard-brokered 
peace deal, Sudan was the 
I favourite borrower of the 
western banks, a new pro- 
ducer of oQ, and expected to 
, be the breadbasket of the 
i Arab world. 

But this time the war is for 
more deadly. Never before 
have so many tens of thou- 
sands died. Cattle herds have 
been wiped out or stolen; 
schools, hospitals and villages 
razed to the ground by bomb- 


ing from government planes, 
or torching by the undisci- 
plined militias paid and 
armed by Khar to um. Women 
and childr en from the South 
have been kidnapped and 
enslaved. 

This grim situation is cer- 
tain to worsen in the c oming 
months and into 1399 because 
of late rain, poor harvests and 
! the collapse of all infrastruc- 
ture across the region during 
the war of the past 15 years. 

Sudan’s two haLvesfare di- 
vided by culture and religion, 

; but foe current Islamic gov- 
i ernment of the North has en- 
! forced its traditional political 

dominance with a ruthless 

military campaign which has 


destroyed the rural economy 
of the more backward South. 

The Sudan People’s Libera- 
tion Army, led by Colonel 
John Garang. leads the resis- 
tance, but has split, with fac- 
tions bought off by Khartoum. 

With a precarious three- 
month ceasefire between the 
government and the SPLA, a 
million dollars a day are 
being poured in as food aid. 
but still the people starve. 

More than a hundred 
people are dying every day In 
Ajiep. Just one of the dozens 
of feeding centres at foe epi- 
centre of the famine in South- 
ern Sudan, where photogra- 
pher Tam StoddArt flew in far 
twohours- 


‘1 focused on the spindly i 
black legs ... 1 wondered 
what would happen if they 
were spindly white legs, 
would Uncle Sam’s finest 
charge in with high technol- 
ogy to the rescue?" he asked. 

The death rate in Ajiep is 
worse than even the Horn erf 
Africa famine of 1984/5 which 
so shocked Bob Geldof that be 
started Live Aid, or the 1994 
cholera epidemic among 
Rwandan refugees In Zaire 
which nearly sparked a west- 
ern invasio n . 

“The situation in Ajiep is 
catastrophic — this pocket 
could be an indicator for the 
trend in other areas in South 
Sudan,” said Sophie Baguet, a 


nutritionist with Mfedecins 
Sans Frontteres. The death 
rate is 69 per 10,000 a day and 
133 deaths per 10,000 for chil- 
dren under five. Two deaths 
per 10,000 a day is considered 
an emergency. 

“People axe walking for 
three days in search of food 
and arrive in a terrible state, 
often dying on arrival,” Ms 
Baguet said. The death rate 
has increased fourfold In 
recent weeks. Ten thousand 
children are being treated in 
MBF supplementary feeding 
camps across the war zone, 
with more arriving daily. 
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the US’s biggest producer of 
on. and gas. 

Sir John said: “Interna- 
tional competition in the in- 
dustry is already fierce and 
will grow more acute as new 
players emerge. In such a cli- 
mate the best Investment op- 
portunities will go increas- 
ingly to companies that have 
the size and financial 
strength to take on those 
large-scale projects that offer 
a truly distinctive return.” 

He added that consumers 
looking for cleaner, better 
products would benefit as In- 
creased, competition would 
bring greater choice. But en- 
vironmental groups dis- 
missed the companies’ claims 
that the deal would help the 
world’s ecology. Friends of 
the Earth said Chicago-based 
Amoco was a key member of a 
US group, the Global Climate 
Coalition, lobbying against 
legal controls to curb green- 


house gas emissions — a body 
BP left two years ago. It 
feared a return to the “cli- 
mate change dark ages” if 
Amoco executives pulled 
back their BP partners from 
their new position. 

Analysts also cast doubt on 
BP Amoco’s target or boosting 
profits by $2 billion n year, 
despite Sir John’s record as □ 
cost-cutter. But be said: “The 
target is very serious. It’s a 
commitment and manage- 
ment remuneration will be 
tied to achieving this.” 

Executives dismissed any 
notion that the deal would 
run into trouble with compe- 
tition authorities. They ex- 
pect it to be approved by 
shareholders this autumn 
and to be completed by sum- 
mer 1999. If either side pulls 
out they face compensation 
payments of $1 billion. 

Reports, page 12 


Britons flee killer 
heat in Europe 


Sarah Hall, j 

Chris Morris In Ankara 
and Ho l m Smith In Athens 

B RITISH tourists return- 
ing from the Mediterra- 
nean yesterday told. of 
ruined holidays in the savage 
heat that is sweeping Europe 
and has already claimed more 
than 80 lives. 

Many said they fled tem- 
peratures which have soared 
to 116 degrees Fahrenheit 
(47C) in Spain, 113F in Greece 
and HOF in Turkey, and some 
spoke of spending days in the 
shade or In air-conditioned 
cars to escape the sun’s sear- 
ing rays. 

Their tales came as it 
emerged that July was the 
hottest month on record 
worldwide, and as the death 
toll in Cyprus — where tem- 
peratures have topped 104F — 
rose to 52. A farther 24 per- 
ished in Salonika, northern 
Greece, last weekend when 
temperatures rose to foe high- 
est for over a decade; and 
seven have died through ex- 






treme heat in Italy, where 
Sicily experienced 118F last 
month. 

In Germany, two states 
banned cars without catalytic 
converters as ozone levels be- 
came dangerous and tempera- 
tures soared to a record 995F. 

Meanwhile, in sharp con- 
turn to page 2, column 1 



Blinking Hell 

first the eyelids itch and swell up. Eventually they become 

so disfigured that the eyelashes turn inwards. Now every 
blink scratches the eyeball. Agonisingly slowly, agonisingly 
painfully, the victim goes blind. 

This is trachoma. Six million people in the developing 
world are needlessly blind because of It. Millions of children 
in Afrrca and Asia are infected right now. just £1.20 from 
you wifi help us treat someone in the eariy stages of 
trachoma with letracydine ointment £5 wiB help the 
more advanced cases with an operation to turn bade 
their ir^rowfng lashes - and save their sight. 

Wouldn't you g|ve a hundred or even a thousand times 
that if it were your eyes at stake? 

Sight Savers International, Haywards Heath, RHI 6 4BR 


Delivery Guaranteed 

WE PROMISE YOUR GIFT WILL SAVE SIGHT 


My gift is D£I2 D£I8 DOS □£» DOtherf 

I Please make your cheque payable to Sight fevers International, 

■ orif)*M vrtshm pay by MasterCard, Visa, Amex or CAP charity card, 
1 enter your card number in the boxes 
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Manufacturing orders fall and 1 ,300 more jobs cut □ £28 billion wiped off value of leading shares as global confidence wobbles 

CBI says slump is now nationwide 


Charlotte Danny 
and David Gow 


T HE T paiajm in manu- 
featuring has spread 
to all regions of Brit- 
ain, the Confedera- 
tion cff British Indus- 
try warned warned yesterday. 
But the Government stuck to 
its inciat»»w«« that the strong 
pound was not the cause, blam- 
ing Asia's massive economic 
downturn instead. 

The Treasury Chief Secre- 


tary, Stephen Byers, said the 
Far East crisis was respon- 
sible for the latest round of 
British redundancies, which 
were "nothing whatsoever” 
to do with sterling. 

His comments followed 
news that three British com- 
panies — BOC, the industrial 
gases group; Molins, which 
makes machinery for the 
manufacture of cigarettes; 
and Royal Ordnance, the 
small-arms producer — were 
cutting more than L300 jobs 
between them. The huge mer- 


ger announced yesterday be- 
tween oil giants BP and 
Amoco Is expected to lead to 
farther redundancies. 

The FTSE 100 index of 
major stocks went tnmhiing, 
due to a global attack of 
nerves over the far-reaching 
effects of the Asian meltdown. 
More than £28 billion was 
wiped off the value of leading 
shares as the index hurtled 
downwards for the third day 
in a row, closing at its lowest 
level for seven months. 

A sharp rise in the numbers 


unemployed and claiming be- 
nefit is expected, too, in job- 
less figures out today. 

Mr Byers said falling 
orders from Asia were to 
blame for manufacturing's 
problems. “The reality is that 
we are seeing a recession in 
the Far East and as a result of 
that some companies based 
here in the UK who trade 
worldwide are having to 

malm some very difficult and 

very painfal decisions,” he 
said. 

“BOC today have said the 


main reason is to do with a 
downturn in the world mar- 
ket We’ve lost 500 jobs in 
BOC announced today — 
that's disappointing. They 
have announced 4.000 jobs are 
to go worldwide — that cant 
be the fault of the level of ster- 
ling,” he said. 

But the CBI said the strong 
pound was adding to the im- 
pact of the Asian crisis by 
making it harder for compa- 
nies throughout die c oun try 


to seD their goods abroad. Its 
latest survey of industry 


shows that for -the first t im e 
since the end of the last reces- 
sion in the early 90s, orders 
are down as confidence cell- 
lapses in every region of Brit- 
ain — bar Northern Ireland, 
where the peace process has 
buoyed business hopes. 

The strength of the pound 
is having an imppr-t on manu- 
facturing right across the 
mainland.” said Sndhlr Jun- 
ankar, the GBI*s di- 

rector of economics. 

Export orders feB steeply in 
most regions, particularly the 


North-west, Yorkshire and 
the East Midlands. 

Announcing the closure of 
its Peterborough factory yes- 
terday,. with the loss of 360 
jobs, Molins blamed sterling’s 
strength for harming Its sales 
of cigarette-machinery. BOC 
said its planned 500 job cuts 
were part of a productivity 
drive to Improve productivity 
in the face of tougher over- 
seas competition. 

The TOC general-secretary, 
John Monks, said a recession 
in manufacturing was inev- 


itable nniep t the Bank of Eng- 
land cuts the cost of borrow- 
ing. "The Government should 
bring forward its investment 
plans to stabilise the domestic' 
economy, targeted at areas of 
high unemployment," he 
added. 

Earlier in the day the De- 
puty Prime Minister, John 
Prescott, angrily denied 
charges that the Labour Gov- 
ernment saw job losses as a 
necessary price to achieve 
its long-term economic 
goals. 


Britons 
flee killer 
heat in 
Europe 


continued from page 1 
trast to previous years, hospi- 
tals and first aid centres in 
Greece have been put on alert 
for m os t erf the summer, while 
hotels are warning tourists 
not bo venture outdoors. 

In Cyprus, seeing its most 
severe heatwave for 30 years, 
numerous Britons have been 
treated for heatstroke by in- 
house hotel doctors — while 
In Turkey, the heat has been 
so extreme that a thermom- 
eter with a 50 degree Celsius 
(126F) capacity blew up in the 
midday sun in the south-east- 
ern city of Adana 
As the Association of Brit- 
ish Travel Agents and tour 
operators renewed their calls 
to holidaymakers to take pre- 
cautions a gains t the vicious 
rays, those returning to Gat- 
wick sported either blistered 
sunburns or pale flesh barely 
shown the sun. 

‘This is my suntan. It's 
nothing, is it?” said Jane 
Thomcxoft, aged 30, a com- 
puter company a dminis trator 
from Warfield, Berkshire, as 
she returned Grom three 
weeks with her parents near 
Malaga. “The heat was hor- 
rendous. It was 105 in the 
shade and 116 in the sun. We 
just couldn’t move from our 
covered patio. Another time 
well go later." 

Lynsey McCormack, a 19- 
year-old returning from a 
week in Majorca with two 
girlfriends, was blase about 
her scorched skin hut admit- 
ted she could not contend 
with the heat 
“It’s been savage — and, at 
night time. It was disgust- 
ing," said Ms McCormack, a 
customer relations adviser 
from Camberley, Surrey. 
"There was no air condition- 
ing in our apartments and we 
ended up sleeping on the floor 
because It seemed cooler. In 
the day, it was hard enough to 
manage but you Just coped by 
dunking yourself in the sea 
all the time, or staying inside. 
But at night there was just no 
relief.” 

For Susan and Vincent 
Clapham, from Ringwood, 
Hampshire, the heat in 
Palma. Majorca, was so 
severe that they will opt for 
an Easter or September holi- 
day next year. 

Tt really was too hot” said 
Mrs Clapham. Tt was swel- 
tering from nine in the morn- 
ing through to nine at night 1 
just stayed in the shade and 
then we hired an air-condi- 
tioned car to drive around 
and escape the heat” 

With reports of large num- 
bers of people having heart 
attacks at the Acropolis in 
Athens, and more than 70 
dying in Turkey after falling 
from rooftops as they tried to 
sleep, England, was yesterday 
viewed as a preferable place. 

“I come over every 
August” said 73-year-old ex- 
patriate Leonard Axworthy, 
as be escaped from Alicante, 
to where he retired 12 years 
ago, and where temperatures 
recently topped a near-recard 
of 104F. “It’s just too hot over 
there. I should have retired to 
Norway or Iceland." 



Majestic 
folly of 
Prokofiev 
revolt 


Review 


Andrew Clements 


BBC Symphony Orchestra/ 
Marie Elder 

RoyaJ Albert HaH, Radio 3 


1 ■ "GERE are massive cho- 
. I ral works dotted all the 
I way through this Proms 
season, but none so massive 
nor so dotty as Prokofiev's 
Cantata for the 20th Anniver- 
sary of the October Revolu- 
tion, the rowdy and uproari- 
ous dimax to Mark Elder 1 s 
programme with the BBCSO. 

Despite its massed 
choruses, military and accor- 
dion bands, and a whole bat- 
teryofspecial effects as well as 
a foil symphony orchestra, 
foe Cantata is no masterpiece, 
but it is one of the great period 
(pieces of 20th century music 
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It’s getting hotter - and there’s no escape 


Future fear as global temperature hits 
1,000-year high. Tim Radford reports 


I T WAS just another day on 
Planet Greenhouse. Vice 
President A1 Gore has just 
pronounced July toe hot- 
test month on earth since re- 
cords began. “You don't have 
to be a scientist to know it has 
been dangerously bot this 
summer," he said, putting 
global warming and the 
spectre of climate change 
firmly back on the political 
agenda. 

But it had been there all the 
time. Nine of the 10 warmest 
years since records began 
have occurred since 1983. 
Five of those have happened 
in this decade. Last year was 
the wannest experienced on 
the planet. July was the hot- 
test month — not the hottest 


July, but the hottest month — 
but the weathermen more or 
less knew it would turn out 
like that In April, just on a 
survey of average tempera- 
tures around the world, they 
were already fairly sure that 

1998 would be the warmest 
year of them alL By June, 
with the year only half over, 
they were certain it would be 
that way. 

Worldwide, weathermen re- 
cord daily temperatures a 
metre or two above ground, 
and then pool the data. Teams 
in the Met Office at Bracknell 
in Berkshire, the University 
of East Anglia and toe US 
National Oceanic and Atmo- 
spheric Administration in 
Colorado compare toe read- 


ings with toe long-term aver- 
age temperature readings 
from 1961 to 1990. 

The results are ominous. 
Although record-keeping on a 
global scale only began In 
I860, the 12 months that 
ended in May were already 
the warmest 12 months toe 
planet bad experienced, prob- 
ably in the last 1,000 years. 
The average temperatures 

fr om January to June this 
year worldwide have been 
about 0.6C higher than the 
long-term average. The previ- 
ous record year— last year — 
was 0.43C above average. 
Each individual month in 
1998 has been the warmest 
such month on record. 

And, say the scientists, 
Britain has nothing to com- 
plain about "People might 
say: we have had a pretty bad 
summer, but the summer so 
far In Britain has been aver- 


age.” said David Viner, of the 
University of east Anglia's 
climate research unit “It is 
just that we have had some 
very exceptional summers 
over toe last four or five years 
and we have got used to those. 
Across the globe, toe last 18 
months have been exception- 
ally warm, and probably the 
wannest in the mtosmiuzn.” 

The Met Office called July 
in Britain the coldest and wet- 
test since 1993 — just slightly 
below averages recorded 
since 1659, and still dry when 
compared with rainfall aver- 
ages kept since 1766. In other 
words, Britain’s so-so sum- 
mer was just a little dissonant 
detail in the big picture, of a 
world Inexorably getting 
warmer year after year. 

Neither Vice-President 
Gore nor Dr Viner in Nor- 
wich have any doubt as to 
why. They blame it on human 


activity: on carbon dioxide 
from power station chimneys 
and car exhausts; on oxides of 
nitrogen from agricultural 
and factory wastes, on meth- 
ane belched from grazing ani- 
mals and rice paddles, on a 
mixture of gases from smoul- 
dering and foiled forests. It is 
almost 100 years since the 
Swedish chemist Svante Ar- 
rhenius proposed that certain 
gases acted like glass in a 
greenhouse: they let the sun’s 
rays through but trapped the 
beat that would otherwise 
bounce back into space. 

Without atmospheric car- 
bon dioxide, the world would 
be permanently freezing. 
With too much, the Icecaps 
would and many cities 
would he under water. As it 
is, temperatures will rise by 
between L5C and 4.5C in the 
next century, and sea levels 
by up to lOcms a decade. 


Nobody knows what the ef- 
fects will be: ocean currents 
such as toe Gulf Stream could 
shift, plunging Britain into 
paradoxical cold, and toe US 
combelt could tip towards a 
desert. Other places win ex- 
pect catastrophic flooding. 
Tropical diseases will spread 
their range, insect pests could 
multiply, malaria could 
return to northern Europe, 
warmer seas " will mean 
fiercer hurricanes. 

“There is a cause and effect 
here. We know it is down to 
inerpaaing levels of carbon di- 
oxide,” said Dr Viner. Mr 
Gore wants action to reduce 
greenhouse gas emissions. 
But Dr Viner sees even far- 
ther wanning as inevitable. 
“Even if we were to reduce 
carbon dioxide emissions to 
their 1990 levels we would 
still be committed to a further 
1C rise,” he warned. 


The rays in Spain fall mainly on the deserted plaza 


David Stuurock 
In Salamanca 


I T’S hot and there's only 
one solution — stop mov- 
ing altogether and put up 
with it. Roasting weather 
in August hardly comes as 
a surprise to Spaniards, 
most of whom decamp to 
the coast as the country all 
but closes down for the 
month. 

But for those unfortunate 
enough to be left behind at 
home this year. August is a 
crueller month than nor- 
mal. Central and northern 


Spain have been suffering 
temperatures not experi- 
enced in nearly 40 years. 

The heat has become the 
only topic of conversation 
as street temperatures 
register 40 degees Celsius 
by mid-afternoon. The 
people of cities such as Sal- 
amanca, Valladolid. Seg o : 
via and Burgos are melting 
and wilting. 

Foreign tourists scarcely 
penetrate Spain’s stifling 
Interior, hot those brave 
few who want to see what 
the country is really like 
are finding that the only 
people out and about dur- 


ing daylight hours are visi- 
tors like themselves. 

As the town hall clock 
strikes noon in Salaman- 
ca’s splendid Plaza Mayor, 
treated by Salmanttnos as 
their living room, it seems 
to have been requisitioned 
by peeling blonde giants 
from northern Europe. 

The city’s year-round res- 
idents are sitting out the 
heatwave in shuttered 
homes, with only dickering 
illumination from televi- 
sion programmes. 

Motion is kept to a mini- 
mum. Little stirs until the 
sun dips below the horizon 


and life can return to a 
semblance of normality. 
The plaza resumes itd role. 
Dinners are served on the 
terraces at around mid- 
night, when the tempera- 
ture has dipped to a pleas- 
ant 26C. 

Much of the region of 
Castilla and Leon crept into 
the danger zone this week 
when temperatures rose 
above the 37C officially es- 
tablished as the maximum 
tolerable before emergency 
measures become neces- 
sary. But so far hospitals 
and emergency services 
have reported no increase 


in calls, praising the cau- 
tion with which CaitHHaiiii 
are approaching the crisis. 

Having suffered the wet- 
test winter and the hottest 
summer in decades, one 
might be forgiven for ex- 
pecting greater concern 
about global warming. A 
report published last 
month claimed that most of 
Spain would be desert in 50 
years. 

If it were not so dry and 
dusty, phlegmatic might 
spring to mind as the best 
description of the public 
response to the heat. But 
the truth is probably that 


nobody has the energy to 
think about anything ex- 
cept whether there is an- 
other cold beer in the 
fridge. 

In fact, watching the 
weather map on the televi- 
sion news every lunchtime 
(3.30pm), with so many per- 
fect “fried eggs” massed 
across the Iberian penin- 
sula and the train-spotter- 
ish weatherman worrying 
day after day about a few 
wisps of cumulus hovering 
over the Azores, the only 
Sensible response Is to 
draw down the shutters 
even farther. 


and the Albert Hall turned out 
to be just the placefor such a 
majestic foDy. 

Prokofiev wrote it In 1936 
and 1937, specifically to ingra- 
tiate himself with Stalin. He 


had been lured home from self- 
imposed exile at the end of 
1935, with assurances from the 
authorities that he would he 
able to continue his concert 
career in the West while, in 
return, he would put his music 
at the service of the regime. 

Peter and the Wolf was one 
of his first efforts at fulfilling 
his political obligations, and 
then came the Cantata, in 
which he took gobbets of 
Marx, Engels and Lenin and 
shaped them Into a hymn to 
the glorious history of the rev- 
olution, ending with a version 
of one <rf Stalin’s speeches to 
the Congress of Soviets. Yet 
the plan misfired: when Pro- 
kofiev played and sang 
through his gargantuan score 
to the Committee of Artistic 
Affairs, it was rejected as unfit 
for performance because of its 
complexity and was never 
played in his lifetime. 

The centrepiece erf the ram- 
bling structure Ls a depiction 
of the course erf the 1917 revo- 
lution, told through Lenin's 
words, punctuated by volleys 
erf mach ine-gun fire, sirens 
and alarms, and the sounds of 
the 10 accordions, used to rep- 
resent the victory of the Rus- 
sian spirit; another orchestral 
movement portrays Industri- 
alisation and the success of 
the collective farms. 

Elder, who had already con- 
ducted brooding accounts of 
Berlioz’s Hamlet Funeral 
March and Britten's Sinfonia 
da Requiem, made the most of 
every one of these grotesque- 
ries. The BBC Symphony and 
the FhUharmonia Chorus 
Joined the orchestra and its 
special recruits; Gerard Mc- 
Burney, complete with a Le- 
nin cap, urged the revolution 
on through a megaphone. It 
isn** a piece that any of them ls 
going to perform every day. or 
even every five years, but as a 
one-off it made a fascinating 
historical snapshot 

This review appeared In 
later editions yesterday. 
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How Mata Hari led 
spy hunters a dance 


Record of interrogation reveals 
how an ageing dancer became . 
‘the most sinister adventuress in 
the world*. Alan Travis reports 


M ata hart, who 
was condemned 
as the "world’s 
most sinister ad- 
venturess" on 
her execution, was arrested 
and interrogated three timing 
on suspicion of espionage at 
the height of the first world 
war by the British authorities* 
but released each time, ac- 
cording to secret state papers 
deposited at the Public Re- 
cord Office. 

The Scotland Yard Special 
Branch GJes show that the 
20th century's most famous 
female spy was even allowed 
to stay at the Savoy hotel in 
London before being put on a 
boat to Spain. 

But with a tragic Irony that 
would have thrilled Greta 
Garbo and the Hollywood 
screenwriters who created 
the modem myth of Mata 
Hari, the transcripts of her in- 
terrogation reveal that she es- 1 
caped by claiming she was 
working for Captain Georges 
Ladoux — then head of 
French counter-intelligence 
and the man who was subse- 
quently to be responsible for 
her execution. 

The papers confirm the ac- 
counts that Ma dam e Marga- 
ret Gertrude Zelle, to use her 
real name, claimed to have 
acted as a double agent in the 
war. M15 officers joked with 
her at one point that it must 
have been "awkward to have 
a levee of all the belligerent 
countries in your room". 

Her reputation as "the 
great dancer Mata Hari'' was 
made with her prewar dance 
show in Paris, in which she 
slowly stripped completely 
naked using a mixture of In- 


dian and Oriental dance 
movements. . 

During her Scotland Yard 
interrogation in. November 
1916 she confirmed she was 
already 40 and that she had 
had two children after marry- 
ing, at ip, a man named 
Rudolph Macleod. who was 22 
years her senior. They had 
divorced In 1907. 

One child had died in India 
and her danghter was then 16 


years old and living with 
Macleod in Amsterdam. “I 
have not seen her for 10 
years, and she does not want 
to see me," she said. 

The Military Intelligence 
circular first warning of her 
presence in England was 
issued in December 1915 and 
described her as "a hand- 
some, bold type of woman. 
Well and fashionably dressed 
in brown _ costume with 
racoon fur trimming and hat 
to match." 

It described her as foe mis- 
tress of a Dutch Hussar colo- 
nel; Baron E Van der Capel- 
lan, and says that when war 
broke out she had been en- 
gaged at foe Scale Theatre tat 


Milan- She was described as 
at Sin, medium stoat build, 
black hair, with an oval face 
and an (dive complexion. 

On that occasion she was 
allowed to travel to France 
after nothing was found in 
her. luggage to incriminate 
her even though she was 
“still regarded with suspicion 
by military and police". 

But it was her performance 
during her detention in No- 
vember 1916 which saved her 
life in- Britain. She was ques- 
tioned for three days at Scot- 
land Yard by Military Intelli- 
gence officers whose names 
are only recorded as ACC and 
DID, Lord Herschell and 
Major Drake. 

During the second day she 


told her interrogators: 

"1 have something to tell 
you that will surprise you. I 
thought it was too big a 
secret This captain. Captain 
Ladoux, asked me to go in his 
service, and I promised to do 
something for him, i was to 
meet him in my home at foe 
Hague.” 

ACC: “You ought to have 
mentioned this to me yester- 
day. Where did you meet Cap- 
tain Ladoux?" 

MGZ: “He was very polite. 
He said: T know you very i 
welL I have seen you danc- 1 
mg.’ One day the Captain said 
to me: ‘You can .do so many 
things for us if you like,’ and l 
he looked me in foe eyes. 1 1 


understood. 1 thought a long 
time. 2 said: 'I can’t' He said: 
'Would you? 1 I said: ‘Yes. I 
would.’ "Would you ask much 
money?’ he said. I said: ‘If 1 

f ive you plenty of satisfaction 
ask you 1,000,000.’ 

“He said: ‘Go to Holland, 
and you wjH receive my in- 
structions." "If it is for Ger- 
many I do not like to go.’ ‘No.* 
he said, it is fix: Belgium.’ So 
I awaited his instructions." . 

Asked to give a description 
of Captain Ledoux — who was 
at that time the notoriously 
ineffectual head of French 
counter-intelligence — she ac- 
curately described him as a 
fet man with a very black 
beard and black hair, and 
who wore spectacles: “He al- 
ways had a little cigarette in 
his lips," she added. 

It seems to have done the 
trick for MI5 released her and 
she was even allowed to stay 
at her fevourite haunt of the 
Savoy before being dis- 
patched to Spain to spy on 
German agents for Ledoux. 

But if Ledoux’s name got 
her off the hook in London he 
was to prove her eventual 
nemesis. Authoritative histo- 
ries say that he had her ar- 
rested on her return to Paris 
and foe foot that her “client 
list” read like a Who’s Who of 
French politicians meant her ■ 
trial attracted huge publicity. ! 

Ladoux, who was accused 
of allowing German agents to 
flourish in Paris, ensured 
that she was shot His sensa- 
tionalised "faction" book on 
Mata Hari published In 1932, 
portrayed her arrest as one of 
the greatest French victories 
of the war. 

With a little 1930s help from 
Greta Garbo, he succeeded in 
presenting Marguerite Zelle 
not as an ageing dancer in her 
declining years playing a dan- 
gerous double game but as the 
glamorous vixen remembered 
byhistory. 

Leader comment, page 9 


“One day the Captain said to me: *You can 
do so many things for us if you like,* and he 
looked me in the eyes. I understood . . . 

He said: ‘Go to Holland, and you will 
receive my instructions/ 

‘If it is for Germany I do not like to go/ 

‘No/ he said, ‘it is for Belgium/ 

So f awaited his instructions . . /' 



The real Mata Hari ... an ageing dancer in her declining years playing a dangerous doable game that ended in her death 



The legendary Mata Hari . . . spy-and-tell portrayals by Greta Garbo (above left) in the 1930s and Sylvie Kristel in 1984 


Cases for the prosecution 


M ATA HARI had no fewer 
than 10 pieces of luggage 
at the time of her arrest in _ 
London In November 1916. 
The contents were listed as: 

□ One small wooden box con- 
taining a gilt clock. 

□ Hat box containing: six 
bats, two hat pins, white 
feather boa, one veil, two for 
necklets, two fur hears, two 
hat decorations, one imitation 
peach, one dressing gown. 

□ Trunk containing: one pair 
gent’s boots, one brush, one 
bundle wadding, one pair put- 
tees, one pair spurs, three 
pairs shoes, three chemises, 
one napkin, one pair leggings, 
three veils, one box of ribbons, 
two brass shells, two belts, two 


underskirts, three skirts, one 
dress, four pair gloves, one 
umbrella, three sunshades, 
one douche, three scarfs, one 
night dress case, one coat, one 
costume, one bag of dirty 
linen, one bundle sanitary 
towels, one box contg. four 
hair ornaments, one hat pin 
and false hair, three for neck- 
lets. one bottle Vemis Mor- 
dore Do re, one box of powder, 
one bottle of white fluid. 

□ Boot trunk containing: six 
pairs slippers, one box fece 
cream, three pairs boots, two 
pairs shoes, one pair stockings. 

□ Trunk containing: two 
pairs corsets, 30 pairs stock- 
ings. one lavender packet, one 
veil, eight under bodices, one 
shawl, 10 pairs knickers. 


three princess petticoats, 
three combs, two dressing 
jackets. 11 chemises, one 
dressing gown, one towel, one 
garter, two coats, one petti- 
coat, two pairs gloves, two 
powder puffs. 

□ Trank containing: one 
handbag with mirror inside, 
one hair comb, three coats, 
one fancy box, one box contg. 
copper plate and visiting card 
in the name of Vadime de 
Massloff, Capltaine. ler. Regi- 
ment Spl Imperial. Russe. 

n Wooden box containing: 
china tea service. 

□ Gladstone bag containing: 
one pair shoes, nail polisher, 
two boxes contg. cigarettes, 
eight hairnets, box visiting 


cards, box soap, satrbet contg. 

21 handkerchiefs, one empty 
cash box, pearl necklet in case, 
monocle in case, two earrings in 
boot, two pearls in case, green 
stone ring in case, two earrings 
in box, two pearls in case, green 
stone ring in case, green stone 
necklet and two earrings in 
case, three fens. Holdall of cot- 
ton, needles, etc., handbag 
contg. cigarette case (two photos 
inside), powder puff and rouge 
stick on chain, boat tickets, ster- 
ling, francs, gulden, pesetas and 
Russian notes, two pieces of 
music. Spanish and French 
dictionary, bundle of photo- 
graphs. crayon drawing. 

□ One travelling rug. 

□ One fitted lady's dressing 
bag. 



Price hike drug firm broke rules 


Arkansas boys guilty of 
murdering schoolmates 


Sarah Bosetoy 
Health Correspondent 


T HE Department of 
Health is urgently in- 
vestigating the sud- 
den massive price 
rise or a drug used to prevent 
haemorrhage in women who 
have given birth. 

Alliance Pharmaceuticals, 
based in Chippenham, Wilt- 
shire has put up the price of 
Syntometrine from 18p per 1 
nil ampoule to £1.40 since it 
bought the licence from the 
gian' Swiss company Novar- 
tis on June 29. There Is no 
substitute for the drug, and 
the price increase will cost 
the NHS nearly an extra £1 
million a year. 

But yesterday, following 
the Guardian's revelation of 


the price hike, ft was revealed 
that Alliance, which merged 
with Ciba to become Novartis 
in March last year, has 
flouted the pharmaceutical 
price regulation scheme 
(FFRS) which the drug com- 
panies supplying the NHS ne- 
gotiate with foe Department 
of Health. Alliance owner 
John Dawson used to be fi- 
nancial director of Sandoz 
Pharmaceuticals. 

"When a product licence is 
sold, the PPRS requires that 
any’ price changes should be 
agreed with the Department," 
said a spokesman. “However, 
Alliance Pharmaceuticals im- 
plemented new prices with- 
out the department's agree- 
ment and has yet to respond 
to the department* s requests 
for information. We are con- 
tinuing to pursue this matter 


urgently.” But some believe 
Alliance's defiance of the 
rules exposes cracks in the 
PPRS which may yet bring it 
crashing down. 

Dr Joe Collier, editor of the. 
Drug and Therapeutics Bulle- 
tin, said: “If disrespect, like 
this is widespread, and I sus- 
pect it is, then it spells the 
demise of the PPRS." 

Alliance is a new company, 
launched and owned by John 
Dawson. Yesterday Mr Daw- 
son said he left before the 
merger of Sandoz and Ciba to 
set Alliance up. He then ap- 
plied to Novartis for foe li- 
cences of some of foe drugs 
that the newly merged com- 
pany was willing to offload 
because, in their view, they 
had become uneconomic. 

The most potentially profit- 
able drugs were Syntometrine 


and Syntocinon, which is 
used in some areas in sub- 
stantial quantities to induce 
labour. Syntocinon’s price 
has gone up from I9.5p to 
£1.38 for the 5ml dose, and 
from 22.4p to £1.57 for the 
10 ml dose. The cost to the 
NHS if it continues to use 
Syntocinon in current quanti- 
ties will be an extra £2 mil- 
lion. Mr Dawson has secured 
16 product licences from No- 
vartis, and the prices of all 
the medicines have gone up 
significantly, although some 
are much less used than Syn- 
tonic trine and Syntocinon. 

Mr Dawson said yesterday 
he was talking to tha Depart- 
ment of Health about the 
price rises. “1 am giving them 
the information they want. 
This is not a new issue. Ma- 
ture products are transferred 


from big companies to little 

companies. It is not as if I 
have come along and sud- 
denly created this." 

He said he won Ebe product 
licences from Novartis 
against competition from 
other companies. “When I 
started talking to them about 
these products it was cer- 
tainly a very arras length af- 
fair. I'd hate anyone to run 
away with the idea that it was 
a very cosy deal. I was put 
through foe mill on what ser- 
vice 1 was going to continue 
giving to their products. This 
was uppermost in their 
minds." A spokeswoman for 
Novartis said the decision to 
transfer ownership to Alli- 
ance was “based on their abil- 
ity to provide foe level of sup- 
port and continuity required 
for future supply." 
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T WO schoolboy friends 
were convicted yester- 
day of the murder of four 
classmates and a teacher they 
shot dead in Jonesboro, Ar- 
kansas, earlier this year. 

Mitchell Johnson, who had 
his 14th birthday yesterday, 
pleaded guilty on all counts. 
His fellow accused, Andrew 
Golden, aged 12 , pleaded not 
guilty but offered no defence, 
judge Ralph Wilson found 
both boys guilty of shooting 
the four girls, aged 11 and 12, 
and their teacher Shannon 
Wright, after setting off the 
fire alarm on March 24 to lure 
them out of the school. 


The two were due to be sen- 
tenced later, but under Ar- 
kansas juvenile law they will 
be released when they reach 
18. Their criminal records 
will be wiped clean, making 
them eligible to buy firearms. 

As the Jonesboro school- 
boys were waiting tc* be sen- 
tenced, two Chicago children, 
aged seven and eight, became 
the ydungest murder defen- 
dants in contemporary United 
States history after being 
charged with killing an li- 
year-old girl last month. 

The girl, Ryan Harris, dis- 
appeared on July 27 after go- 
ing cycling with the eight- 
year-old boy in the city’s poor 
southern suburbs. 

Police allege that on Sun- 


day the boys confessed, say- 
ing they threw stones at 
Ryan, knocking her off her 
bike, and then dragged her to 
wooded land in the Eagle- 
wood area. . The seven-year- 
old told detectives that they 
pulled Ryan’s underwear 
down, and stuffed it into her 
mouth. 

Medical evidence said the 
girl died from asphyxiation 
and two blows to the head. 
She was sexually molested 
with an unspecified object. 

The boys were charged on 
Monday after a juvenile court 
appearance at which neither 
was tall enough to be seen 
over the defence table. They 
sat drawing and playing with 
a packet of sweets. 
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Suppliers introduce longer pasteurisation times as ‘massively precautionary measure’ while minister seeks to reassure the public 

Dairies take action in milk scare 


Jamas BKeUde 

ILK suppliers 
last night began 
lengthening 
pasteurisation 
Hines to rein- 
force public confidence in 
their products, as the Govern- 
ment said there should be no 
scare over its safety. 

Supermarket ^ain Tesco 
asked its suppliers for 
changes as “a massively pre- 
cautionary measure” 
following the announcement 
that national tests were to be 
conducted to establish 
whether there was any link 
between a cattle disease and 
Chronic inflamma tion of the 
intestine in humans. 

A Tesco spokesman said: 
ar We are confident milk is still 
safe." Milk will be heated for 
25 seconds instead of 15 

seconds, which the Dairy In- 
dustry Federation said was it- 
self "‘perfectly safe to destroy 
all pathogens". 

Jeff Booker, the minister 
responsible for food safety, . 
emphasised milk remained 
safe to dr ink. He said on BBC 
Radio 4: “There is no justifi- 
cation for a problem with pas- 
teurised mtik at the present 
Kmp — there is no need for 
anyone to change their diet” 

The minister said a nation- 
wide survey of more than 
1,000 milk samples had been 
ordered following a pilot 
study in Northern Ireland. 

“The pilot study indicates 
that there may be a problem. 

“We have been quite open 
and transparent about that, be- 
cause the way to have a food 
scare in this country is to not 
tell people what you know. If 
we were carrying out this sur- 
vey, and had kept the pilot 


study results quiet and then 
they were leaked at some point 
in the ftitnre ... There is no 
scare on the safety of milk- " 

Over the next 18 months 
tests will be done for myco- 
bacterium tuberculosis, 
thought to affect between 3 
and 5 per cent of the 11.4 mil- 
lion cattle in Br itain. There is 
scientific dispute over 
whether the disease may 
transfer to humans as 
Crohn's disease, which affects 
more than 80,000 people na- 
tionwide, and, with related : 
diseases, may kill 175 a year. 

The Northern Ireland 
results are unconfirmed, and 
Norman S immo ns, a govern- 
ment food safety adviser, has 
played down any possible 


‘At best, there is no 
risk; at worst, one in 
5 million if you drink 
a glass of milk 9 


risk. “At best there is no risk 
at all. 

"At worst if those people 
who think it’s capable of caus- 
ing human disease are cor- 
rect at worst I have calcu- 
lated myself that the risk is 
about one in 5 million if you 
drink a gins of milk." 

Farmers say that their part 
of the dairy industry is al- 
ready “on the floor" due to 
low mflk prices. But Tim Ben- 
nett the deputy president of 
the National Farmers’ Union, 
endorsed the open approach. 
“Ultimately, if people are go- 
ing to be given the facts, take 
them on board, use them in a 
realistic and sensible way, it 
will be a benefit to the con- 


sumer and the food industry 

— there will be confidence in 
food from the form to the 
retailer. 

“But people must listen to 
f ac ts, not to scaremongering." 

Nevertheless, the episode 
I has resurrected political de- 
bate over food issues. It is 
I widely believed that the es- 
tablishment of a Food Stan- 
dards Agency responsible to 
: the Department of Health 
rather than to the Ministry of 
Agriculture, Fisheries and 
Food may be delayed. 

The agriculture ministry 
said last night that it still 
wanted a bill to set up the 
agency In the legislative pro- 
gramme and was ready to 
publish it 

However, a plan to cull 
badgers because of the per- 
ceived risk of the wild ani- 
mals spreading TB to cows 
has become the most pressing 
item on the ministry's agenda 

— officials and ministers are 
petrified of opposition from 
"badger buggers". 

Food advisers have made 
repeated calls for ministers to 
ban unpasteurised milk — o.l 
per cent of the 5.5 million 
litres annual output — be- 
cause of links with food poi- 
soning that appear more well 
founded than that between 
milk and Crohn’s riiaeane. But 
bans — like that for bfeef on 
the bone — can backfire, and 
ministers are wary. They are 
now also struggling to win a 
publicity battle with oppo- 
nents of genetically modified 
foods, and face a major prob- 
lem in assessing possible food 
hazards and how they should 
present those risks to the 
public. 

Shefta Mcjtectmta, page 8; 
Leader comment, page 9 


Checking tightened on 
crossover TB in cattle 


James Meikle 


T HE Department of 
Health has ordered 
extra checks ou the inci- 
dence of a strain of tuberculo- 
sis that can be caught from 
cattle, following the rapid 
growth of the disease in Brit- 
ish herds. 

The department stressed last 
night that it was being “ultra- 
cautious'’ in strengthening its 
surveillance of a disease that is 
thought to afflict 40 people a 
year and that may become evi- 
dent only after Infection many 
years previously. 

The TB can be caught 
either through unpasteurised 
milk or, by those working 
closely with cattle, from drop- 
lets from sick animals. The 
symptoms are similar to 
other strains — fever and 
coughing, sometimes with 
blood and weight loss. 

The extra monitoring will 
include questionnaires to dis- 
cover whether people display- 


ing the human disease have 
drunk on pasteurised milk, 
live In a fa rming area, or are 
in any way associated with 
cattle known to have myco- 
bacterium bo vis. 

There will also be checks an 
the molecular and genetic 
make-up of samples which 
doctors send for analysis to 
establish more dearly meth- 
ods of transmission. 

The health department said 
it appeared most people with 
the bovine form of TB had 
been infected before pasteur- 
isation. Only 0.01 per cent of 
milk is now sold unpasteur- 
ised. 

A spokeswoman said: “The 
cause of the existing problem 
Is the cattle. We are being 
ultra-cautious ... if there was 
any possible increase [in the 
human disease] we would be 
on top of it immediately. 
There does not appear to be a 
human health problem.” 

Van Buynder, a consultant 
epid emiolog ist for the Public 
Health Laboratory Service, 


which will undertake the 
extra monitoring, said: 
“There has been very little 
change in numbers over the 
last four years. In the 1940s 
and 1950s about 10 per cent of 
TB cases were down to M. bo- 
ots. Since then there has been 
a dramatic decline. 

“Most people affected are 
elderly people who almost 
certainly were Infected in the 
40s and 50s and are now show- 
ing signs of the disease.” 
Farmers are deeply con- 
cerned by the spread of the 
disease in cattle, which af- 
fected 515 herds last year, up 
from 143 in 1990. It can cost a 
farmer £3,000 a month 
through the slaughter of in- 
fected animals and restricr 
tions placed on the movement 
of herds. The National Farm- 
ers' Union says the entire cat- 
tle population is under threat 
Ministers are preparing a 
cuB of badgers, which also 
carry TB, to establish 
whether they are the source 
of the cattle infection. 
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Want WM mortgage j 

that saves you £25,000 J 
and puts you in control? 1 

li 

If you're looking for a mortgage that you can adapt to meet your needs, here's an £* 
attractive solution. JS 

m interest calculated daily, which means you can pay less interest and pay the loan « 
off sooner. $ 

• Save even more time and money with our flexible repayment options by increasing jr! 

your monthly repayments or making a lump sum payment. s': 

it 

• Give yourself a break from your payments when you need it, or use your mortgage £ 

to buy someth rig you have always wanted, tike a car Cf you've paid more than the ^ 
minimum repayments!. & 

• $ 

• Variable interest rate of just 8.2% ( 8.6% APR typical). 5* 

$1 

Phone A Mortgage saves you time and money. For example, you could save £25.724.50 Vj 
interest and repay 7 years and 7 months early by simply increasing your monthly \i 
repayments each year by 2.0% on a £60.000 mortgage. This is compared to our 25 year 
standard repayment mortgage for the same amount. Of course, it's up la you, you can jjL* 
control your mortgage to suit you. $ 

’ '0 

So, if you want aB the benefits of a flexible mortgage, call now. Lines are open Monday 
to Friday 8.00am to 9.00pm. and at weekends from 9.00am to 6.00pm. s£ 

5j 

PHONE ^ MORTGAGE | 

Call now 0800 783 85 83 | 
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Pinta precaution . . . Dairies are increasing pasteurisation time to reassure the public 


PHOTOGRAPH: BAflFY BATCHELOR 


□ BSE.- Fatal cattle condi- 
tion thought, but not proved, 
to have spread to humans 
through cheap meat prod- 
ucts such as beefburgers. 
Twenty-seven people be* 
Ueved to have died. Mea- 
sures to protect human food 
chain now thought ade- 
quate. Likely cost to EU and 
British taxpayer, £4 billion. 
Cost to farmers and victims’ 
families incalculable. Cattle 
cull may top 8 million. 

□ Salmonella In eggs: At 

first thought more serious 
than BSE Cost then Junior 
health minister Edwina Cur- 
rie her job in 1988 when she 
suggested most of Britain's 
egg production was In- 
fected with salmonella. Two 
million chickens slaugh- 
tered in four years up to 
1 993. Incidence — one egg 
box of six in 100 may be 
infected — little changed in 
five years from 1991-6. Most 
virulent form caused 103 
outbreaks of food poisoning 
In 1995/6. Deaths from ail 
types of food poisoning 
caused by salmonella 
thought to have dropped 
from 70 In 1990 to about 30 
a year. Government advice 
not to eat raw or lightly 
cooked eggs, especially el- 
derly people, pregnant 
women and children. 

□ E-Con 157: Vicious bug 
often found in raw or under- 
cooked meat — beef- 
burgers again. First recog- 
nised In early 1980s. Worst 
case in Lanarkshire, thought 
responsible for death of 20 
people in November 1996. 
Annual death tod usually far 
lower but can be respon- 
sible for serious kidney and 
blood disorders and violent 
sickness. Also found in raw 
milk — prompting frustration 
among government health 
advisers, who have failed to 
persuade ministers to insist 
all milk be pasteurised. 

□ Listeria: Biggest scares 
in 1988 and 1989 related to 
cheese, pafe, and cook-chill 
foods. Pregnant women par- 
ticularly at risk. 

□ Alan Alert In 1989 after it 
emerged that millions of ap- 
ples were sprayed with Alar, 
a chemical said to cause 
cancer. 

□ Benzene: More than 
225 million cans and bottles 
of fizzy soft drinks and 
water were recalled earlier 
this summer after traces of 
cancer-causing benzene 
were found in carbon diox- 
ide supplies. Damage con- 
trol by Government and In- 
dustry was successful. 


Drink-drivers ‘paid for bogus evidence’ 


Jury told of ‘rent-a-witness who 
concocted nonsense reports' 


M otorists • racing 
drink-drive charges 
paid thousands of 
pounds for bogus scientific 
evidence to be given in court 
to save their licences, it was 
alleged at the Old Bailey 

yesterday. 

For years, Godwin Omz- 
bogu hired himself out to 
drivers as a bogus expert wit- 
ness, said Louise Kamill, 
prosecuting. 

“He was, you may say. a 
rent-a-witness. He was pre- 
pared to dress lies up in scien- 
tific language, in order to de- 
ceive courts throughout 
London," she told the Jury. 

Onubogu, aged 57, from Bal- 
ham, south London, has de- 
nied Intending to pervert the 
course cf justice on occasions 
between 1990 and 1996. 

It was alleged he was pre- 
pared to concoct defences “for 
men who were prepared to 
pay for the privilege". 


Miss Kamill said: “He was 
prepared to do that for drink- 
drivers who were desperate to 
keep their licences and pre- 
pared to pay for his services. 
They paid very large sums of 
money in cash.” 

She said he used "sufficient 
quRsiscientific language — 
enough to bamboozle benches 
of magistrates". 

Onubogu might conclude a 
driver was suffering from a 
particular disease for which 
he was taking medication. 
Miss Kamill said. He m ight 
conclude that blood or urine 
tests taken by the police could 
not be relied on and the court 
would be wrong to convict the 
motorist of drink-driving. 

“His favourite conclusion 
was that Mr X was an unwill- 
ing victim of his aberrant bio- 
chemistry," she said. 

The prosecution alleged the 
prepared reports appeared to 
come from a forensic scien- 


tist They were signed by a 
man with letters after his 
name. “They, were bogus facts 
and bogus conclusions,” Miss 
Kamill told the jury. 

They would hear about 13 
drivers, she said. 

Onubogu made sure his 
reports — on headed note- 
paper — were presentable. 
“Anyone would think it was a 
proper expert report No one 
would notice the. duplication 
over and over again — how he 
re-used one man's report for 
another. 

“It was only noticed when 
police went to the Forensic 
Science Service — a labora- 
tory they used themselves," 
said Miss Kamifl. 

A man there had three dif- 
ferent reports from Onubogu 
from three different courts. 
He noticed the duplication 
and their bogus nature, she 
alleged- When he heard Ono- 
bogu in court “he realised 
this man was talking 
nonsense”. 

He had a laboratory in Bel- 
li am where he performed 
some laboratory services 


| which he advertised. But they 
did not include analysis of 
blood or urine for alcohol, the 
court heard. The motorists 
went to him largely by 
referral. 

When police visited his pre- 
mises with an experienced 


chemist from the FSS, they 
were shown to a smalL clut- 
tered room. “He had various 
pieces of equipment, none of 
which were capable of mea- 
suring alcohol In blood or 
urine,” Miaa Kamill said. 

The trial continues today. 


Enj oy 
the choice. 

Enj oy 
the change. 


Prescott dips into Mandelson’s policy peri 

T HE Deputy Prime Minis- 1 to give some take-off and | competitions policy, has to 
ter, John Prescott, stuck I l a n di ng slots to competitors. 1 make a decision. 


■ ter, John Prescott, stuck 
bis oar yesterday into the 
European Union row over 
l and i n g rights at Heathrow 
and Gatwick, valued at £500 
million and a policy area usu- 
ally handled by the Trade and 
Industry Secretary. Peter 
Mandelson, writes Ewen 
MocAskUL 

The European Union has 
ordered the British Airways- 
— American Airlines alliance 


to give some take-off and 
landing slots to competitors. 
Mr Prescott signalled yester- 
day the alliance should not 
charge for the slots. “The 
slots do not belong to British 
Airways. They belong to the 
community," he said. 

But the Office of Fair Trad- 
ing has recommended that 
the alliance does charge for 
the slots. Consultation ends 
on September 4 and Mr Man- 
delson, who is in charge of 


competitions policy, has to 
make a decision. 

A DTI source said Mr Man- 
delson, who went on holiday 
yesterday, had not decided 
and colleagues' views, did not 
come into it- Mr Prescott's de- 
partment said he could com- 
ment because of his position 
and because Mr Mandelson 
bad not been around. 

BA’s rival, virgin, has in- 
sisted that the slots are not 
BA's to selL 
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Users and dealers face heavy penalties 


DIY guide prompts 
banning of 36 
designer drugs 


Alan Travis 
Home Affcrirs Edtor 


T HE Home Office last 
night announced it 
was banning a swath 
of New Age “designer 
drugs'' similar to ecstasy, 
with heavy penalties avail- 
able to the courts for their 
manufacture, dealing or 
possession. 

The Government's concern 
about the drugs stems from 
the easy availability through 
die Internet of a “do-it-your- 
self guide to the 36 synthetic 
substances which are being 
banned. Many are mescaline- 
related chemicals. 

The book, PThkal; a Chemi- 
cal Love Story, by Alexander 
and Ann Shulgln. was pub- 
lished in California in 1991 
and provides a detailed chem- 
ical and technical guide to the 
production of 179 phenethyla- 
mines, including the group to 
be banned in Britain. 

Mr Shu] gin, a former Dow 
Chemical scientist, has been 
described as the Calvin Klein 
of designer drugs and the 
stepfather of ecstasy. He 
does, however, give a caution- 
ary note that no one should 
try to synthesise the drugs 
without legal authority as 
doing so could lead to “tragic 
ruination erf - a life". 

However, readers have 
posted rave reviews of the 
book on the Internet booksite, 
praising it for scientific objec- 
tivity and readability, with , 
something for everyone from ; 
chemists to the curious. One 1 



George Ho warObu ‘measures 
w£U slam the stable door* 


Dutch fan calls it “a very 
good book especially if you 
like to try any psychedlic 
substance". 

The Home Office Minister, 
George Howarth, said there 
was evidence that these “de- 
signer drugs” were being pro- 
duced in Europe. Fifty thou- 
sand tablets of two of the 
drugs to be banned bad been 
seized. 

He said: “We aR know the 
dangers of ecstasy and the 
Government has a responsi- 
bility to do all it can to pre- 
vent more of these types of 
substances from being 
launched on the Illicit mar- 
ket. Strict controls are 
essential to prevent the mis- 
use of these ecstasy-type 
substances. 

“Although there is little 


evidence of their misuse in 
the UK. these measures win 
slam the' stable door firmly 
shut before the horse has 
hotted.” 

Thirty-five of the 36 drugs 
are to be treated as Glass A 
substances, meaning that pos- 
session could attract a prison 
sentence of up to seven years 
f»Tui dealing in them a irf«* 
sentence. 

The Sbuigln book, which is 
subtitled Phene thy lamlnes I 

Have Known and Loved, gives 
detailed descriptions of the 
effects of each of the drugs. 
For example, TMA, one of 
those to be banned, is de- 
scribed as ah active and more 
potent drug than mescaline 
itself 

A 140 mg dose of TMA lasts 
about six to eight hours and 
Mr Rhnigtn says tt produced 
ho nausea hut “somehow my 
personality was divided and 
exposed”. It produced .a good 
humour and an over-appreci- 
ation of jokes: “The images 
behind the eyes were remark- 
able and tied in with the 
music and I became annoyed 
at other people’s conversa- 
tions that got in the way." 

The Home Office Is ex- 
pected to confirm the pro- 
posed ban after a consultation 
period ftwding on September 
la As yet there are no official 
plans to outlaw the se co nd 
group of chemical substances 
described in the Shulgins* 
second popular volume — 
Tihkal: The Continuation, 
which is an acronym for 
Tryptamines I Have Known 
and Loved. 



Police inquiry 
looks at loans 
firm owned by 
Mark Thatcher 


Alex Duval Smith 
In Johannesburg 


S OUTH AFRICAN fraud 
police are investigating 
a Cape Town money- 
lending business run by Mark 
Thatcher after claims that the 
company used senior police 
officers as freelance agents to 
offer loans to poorly-paid col- 
leagues at monthly interest 
rates of up to 20 per cent. 

Although small loans com- 
panies are legal in South Af- 
rica the lending activities of 
Baroness Thatcher’s son are 
being investigated because of 
claims that 15 “book-run- 
ners" were offered perks and 
did not seek permission from 
their superiors to act as free- 
lance intermediaries. 

After reports of the police 
investigation In British and 
South African newspapers. 
Superintendent John Sterren- 
berg of Cape Town police said 
yesterday. “We are investigat- 
ing possible breaches of com- 
mon law and of the police 
code of conduct" 

According to the newspaper 
reports, Mr Thatcher, aged 46, 
wbo moved to South Africa In 
1995 from the United _States, 
has made small loans to at 
least 900 policemen and 
women, military staff and 
civil servants in the Western 
Cape area and Durban. 

The borrowers were alleg- 
edly approached through 
senior police officers who 
acted as book runners, lend- 
ing amounts averaging 1,270 
rands (£127). 

The book runners were al- 
legedly offered perks, such as 
champagne and promises of 


foreign trips. The scheme 
came to light when the Con- 
sumer Institute of South Af- 
rica received complaints. 

Supt Sterrenberg would not 
confirm the extent of the 
police investigation yesterday 
but it will run concurrent 
with an Internal inquiry into 
officers’ links with the Brit- 
ish businessman. 

Last year it was claimed 
that Mr Thatcher bad hired 
reservist police officers wear- 
ing full uniform and using 
official-issue arms to guard 
his home In the smart Cape 
Town suburb of Constant] a. 
Last year, a police radio was 
apparently found in the 
guardhouse of his home. 

South African police are no- 
toriously underpaid and there 
are frequent claims of officers 
engaging in corruption or tak- 
ing second jobs to increase 
their incomes. 

The newspaper reports 
claimed that, as of April, Mr 
Thatcher's company had a 
loan book of 2 2. million rands 
(£220,000). mostly owed by sol- 
diers, police officers and civil 
servants. They said a com- 
pany owned by Mr Thatcher, 
Matric Capital, was now try- 
.ing to recover the money. 

Mr Thatcher could not be 
reached yesterday but the 
newspapers quoted him as 
saying he felt he was offering 
a service at a reasonable rate. 
“People came to me. I was of- 
fering a 50 per cent discount 
on what was available," he 
said. 

Mr Thatcher moved to Cape 
Town with his wife and two 
children after his US-based 
security alarm business failed 
three years ago. 



‘Bring in hounds’ call as 
some mink head home 

found the animals in ward- 


Geoffrey Gibbs 


S OME OF the mink 
released from a Hamp- 
shire fur form by ani- 
mal rights activists at the 
weekend had by last night 
returned to the compound in 
search of food. - ' 

Terence Smith, owner of 
the Crow HOI for farm raided 
by members of the Animal 
Liberation Front, said that 
around 2,500 of the 6,000 ani- 
mals freed from the farm by 
tbe ALF had been recovered. 
Hundreds more have been 
shot by local fanners or run 
over on the roads. 

Meanwhile, there were 
calls to bring in mink bounds 
to aid the quest 
A hotline set up yesterday 
by New Forest district coun- 
cil to handle the crisis was 
swamped by callers reporting 
sightings of the voracious 
creatures. 

Council workers were tak- 
ing around 20 calls an hour 
from homeowners who had 


robes, p twn hnnaw, and ac- 
cording to one caller, “playing 
in a paddling pool". The coun- 
cil is advising members of tbe 
public not to try to catch the 
animals and has arranged for 
pest control experts to trap or 
Shoot the mink. _ ■ i 

•Most reported sightings 
have been in the Rlngwood 
and Burley area, close to the 
fur farm from which the mink 
escaped. But more fancifol 
reports have put them in 
Southampton and Salisbury. 

Wildlife experts say the 
mink could have a profound 
effect upon conservation of 
small mammals and water 
fowl in the area, and there is 
particular concern about the 
fate of Britain’s most rapidly 
declining mammal, the water 
vole. 

Hampshire contains one of 
the best re maining popula- 
tions of the water vole in the 
UK, and conservationists 
warned yesterday it would be 
particularly vulnerable over 
the next few months when the 


young are at large and adults 
are stocking up for the 
winter. 

As the mmk continued to 
spread across the New Forest, 
some locals were suggesting 
bringing a pack of mink 
hounds from Dorset to tackle 
the problem. 

New Forest district council 
chief executive Ian Macintosh 
fluid the council had no pow- 
ers to Invite the mink hounds 
in because It was not the land- 
owner in the area. 

“What we really need is the 
Ministry of Agriculture, Food 
and Fisheries to take over the 
co-ordination and put 
together a considered overall 
plan. The mtnk- are moving 
across the forest at a rate of 
knots.” 

John Sheldon, who lives 
near Crow Hill Farm, said he 
hated all hunting with dogs 
but on balance believed hav- 
ing the mh-ik hounds would 
he a good thing. “We have to 
eradicate these mink before 
they devastate the wildlife of 
the forest.” 


O 

“I’ve been 
a rogue and 
a bastard, 
but never 
vicious, I’d 
never have 
anything to 
do with the 
murder of 
anybody, 
least of all 
a kid.” 
Jimmy 
Robinson, 
one of the 
angry 
innocent 
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These photographs were taken, by Tom Stoddart of IPG at the Medecins Sans Frontieres feeding station at Ajiep in southern Sudan. Anti-clockwise from top: A child looks pitifully at a local rich man who has just taken a bag of maize from him 
after hoars spent waiting for the meagre aid supplies; two people gather as a body is brought unceremoniously for burial; a young child 
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News in brief 


Libyan rebels report killing 
security forces in Benghazi 


L IBYAN Insurgents have 
killed or wounded dozens 
of security force members 
since early July In attacks in 
and near the city of Benghazi, 
a leading Arabic-language 
newspaper A1 Hayat quoted 
tbe fundamentalist Islamic 
Martyrs Movement as saying. 

The mountains around Ben- 
ghazi are believed to be a 
stronghold of the movement, 
which is seeking to overthrow 
Colonel Muammar Gadafy and 
claimed responsibility for sev- 
eral attacks in the area in 1996. 


In the first attack, on July 
8, five named security agents 
and four insurgents were 
killed In Ban in ah, II miles 
east of Benghazi. A1 Hayat 
said. A security force member 
and two militants were killed 
in subsequent clashes In Ben- 
ghazi. In a fourth clash, three 
insurgents and about 20 secu- 
rity troops were killed or 
wounded in MIssah, about 100 
miles east of Benghazi. 
Among the dead was the dep- 
uty commander of the insur- 
gents' unit. — AP. Cairo. 


Balloonist speeds across Atlantic 

A MERICAN adventurer I people in Double Eagle IL 
Steve Fossett was close to Mr Fossett- aeed 54. a Brian- 


/"ASteve Fossett was close to 
completing the first manned 
balloon crossing of the South 
Atlantic last night as his re- 
cord bid to circle the globe 
nonstop continued on course. 

The milestone came 20 
years to the day after the first 
manned balloon crossing of 
the North Atlantic — a 137- 
hour trip from Presque Isle, 
Maine, to Prance by three 


people in Double Eagle IL 
Mr Fossett, aged 54. a finan- 
cial markets millionaire, set 
off from western Argentina 
on Friday evening and his 
control centre in St Louis said 
a wind shift would carry him 
closer to Cape Town than ini- 
tially thought- 
His helium and hot air com- 
bination balloon was travel- 
ling at about lOOmph. — Reu- 
ters. Si Cauls. 


France under 
remote control 

F ORMER president Va- 
lery Giscard d’Estaing 
has criticised France’s cur- 
rent leaders for gjolug' on 
foreign holidays without 
naming stand-ins. 

Mr Giscard. head of state 
from 1974 to 1981, said yes- 
terday that he was shocked 
that President Jacques 
Chirac and the prime min- 
ister, Lionel Jospin, were 
governing France remotely 
by an electronic communi- 
cations system. 

He said that this was the 
first time that the country's 
two leading administrators 
had been absent at the same 
time during the summer 
since Charles de Gaulle 
founded the Fifth Republic 
in 1958 and insisted that a 
leader was always on band 
to handle a crisis. 

Mr Chirac is in Maurita- 
nia and Mr Jospin is on a 
Greek island. But their 
staffs insisted that technol- 
ogy bad advanced so much 
since Mr Giscard’s days 
that France could be gov- 
erned from abroad. — Paul 
Webster, Paris 


More areas fall 
to the Taliban 

The Taliban recorded more 
victories against Afghani- 
stan’s opposition forces yester- 
day. It captured Taloqan, the 
capital of the northern prov- 
ince of Takhar. from the oppo- 
sition leader Ahmed Shah 
Massoud, and reported gains 
in the Shi'ite central province 
ofBamiyan. — Reuters. 

Killer gets life 

Ukrainian immigrant MikajQ 
Markhaae v, aged 20, was sen- 
tenced to life Imprisonment 
without parole yesterday for 
killing the American come- 


Secession vote falls short 

A BOLD independence I been dissuaded from vot 
#%drtve by the tiny Carib- Yes In the hastily called rei 


JMdrtve by the tiny Carib- 
bean Island of Nevis foiled 
yesterday when 62 per cent of 
its population voted to secede 
from a federation with the 
neighbouring island of St 
Kitts. The seven-mile-long 
island, home to 9,000 people, 
needed 67 per cent of voters to 
support secession for the 
move to succeed. 

Some voters said -they had 


T ruce comes too late 
for unseen victims of 
Sudan’s pitiless war 


Victoria Brittain 


A CEASEFIRE in 

Sudan’s civil war 
has given new ac- 
cess to aid for thou- 
sands of desperate 
refugees. 

The three-month truce 
between the Islamic gov- 
ernment in Khartoum and 
the Sudan People’s Libera- 
tion Army has opened the 
airstrip at Ajiep in the 
south where people have 
gathered for months strug- 
gling to survive on inade- 
quate airdrops. 

But the aid has come too 
Late for unknown thou- 
sands of other displaced 
people in many such rough, 
ill-equipped camps across 
the region. 

Aid workers fear that the 
high death toll at Ajiep sug- 



gests that many other 
camps are also in the grip 
of a catastrophe. 

The refugees, mostly 
from generations of Dihka 
cattle-herding families, are 
the usually unseen victims 
of a pitiless war driven by 
regional and geo-political 
interests which go far be- 
yond Sudan. 

The US has declared 
Sudan a terrorist state, 
while neighbouring Eri- 
trea, Ethiopia, and espe- 
cially Uganda, have all 
been destabilised for years 
by Sudan's proxy armies. 

The Dlnka in Ajiep have 
lost their cattle, their vil- 
lages, schools and clinics. 
They have been driven to 
walk for days, weeks or 
months, searching for food i 
and fleeing a war waged 
against them from Khar- j 
toum by air and land- I 


Their traditional world of 
cattle camps, elaborate rit- 
uals and carefiii ornamen- 
tation is lost for ever. 

The potential oil riches 
which might have brought 
them into the modern 
world are more remote 
than ever. 

Elsewhere in the south a 
convoy of river barges car- 
rying emergency food sup- 
plies began a six-week jour- 
ney down the Nile. 

“For many communities 
along the river, this barge 
is their only opportunity to 
get access to outside food 
and medical assistance.” 
said Tesema Negash. the 
World Food Programme’s 
deputy director for Africa. 

MSF Credit Card Hotline 
0800200 222 

Unicef Credit Card Hotline 
0345 312312 
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dian Bill Cosby's son. Ennis, 
writes Christopher Reed. 

Burma visits 

Diplomats were allowed yes- 
terday to visit 18 foreigners 
detained In Burma for hand- 
ing out leaflets criticising the 
country's military regime. 
No decision has yet been 
taken on whether they will be 
tried. — AP. 

Cycle of crime 

A 68-year-old Japanese maw 
has been charged with 5,000 
burglaries. Tbe police accused 
him of pedalling his bicycle 
across the country for the past 
nine years on the look-out for 
easy break-ins. — AP. 


been dissuaded from voting 
Yes In the hastily called refer- 
endum because no one had 
explained what would happen 
if they seceded. “The uncer- 
tainty Increased over the 
weekend. The people began to 
wrestle with reality," said 
Kofi Adams, a former. 

The outcome frustrated a 
years-old independence drive 
by tan premier of Nevis, 
Vance Atnory- — AP. 
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To help you make a simple choice, 
we make a simple promise: 

We’ll save you money or we’ll give you money. 

Some decisions are more complicated than others. Like weighing up 
which telephone company gives you more. At Cable & Wireless, we want 
to make life simple. So here goes. Wherever you live, we’ll save you money 
on your phone bill compared to BT or we’ll give you back double the 
difference.* And until 26th December, on Saturdays, you can chat for as 
long as you like for a maximum of 5 Op.** 

The choice is yours. 


FreeCall 0800 056 8384 
What can we do for you? 
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Montenegro defies 
Serbian pleas 
for help in Kosovo 


Jonathan Steele 
in Podgorica 


T HE Montenegrin gov- 
eminent has defied 
the Yugoslav presi- 
dent. Slobodan Milo- 
sevic, by refusing to reinforce 
the overstretched Serb militia 
as they continue their slasb- 
and-bura advance through 
Kosovo. 

Montenegro is the only 
republic in the Yugoslav fed- 
eration besides Serbia and it 
has adopted an increasingly 
independent line since Milo 
Djukanovic defeated Bel- 
grade’s favourite to become 
president last year. His party 
went on to win parliamentary 

i»lix<Hnnit in May. 

Mr Milosevic asked Vuka- 
sin Maras, the republic's inte- 
rior minister, for the rein- 
forcements during a meeting 
last week at the height of the 
joint Yugoslav army and Serb 
police offensive in Kosovo, a 
Montenegrin government ad- 
viser disclosed yesterday. 

The adviser said: “We 
refused. Milosevic doesn't 
understand that you cannot 
win a war if you commit war 
crimes. 

"You simply create new sol- 
diers who join the opposing 
side to avenge their families.” 
The latest offensive has 
driven more than 100,000 eth- 
nic Albanians from their 
homes, largely through heavy 
artillery fixe. 

Diplomats, aid workers, 
and journalists have seen 
troops and police looting and 
setting fire to dozens of empty 
houses and shops. 

Although Mr Maras prom- 
ised the Yugoslav leader that 
Montenegro would not allow 
arms supplies to cross Its long 
border to the Independence 
fighters, his refusal to supply 
men will be a blow. 

Having driven the Kosovo 
Liberation Army out of most 
of the "liberated zones” in the 
last two weeks, the Serb 
police are will be over- 
stretched If they try to pre- 
vent the KLA returning from 
the woods and mountains 
where they have started to 
regroup. 

Pour Serb policemen were 
killed in an ambush on Sun- 1 



An artist works on a sand sculpture of Brussels' Koekelberg Basilica on the beach at Zeehrugge yesterday. Fifty European sculptors are building 
replicas of monuments from four Belgian cities during a three-week festival, using 180.000 cubic feet of sand photograph: Baton - doppagne 

IIS hails role of Kenyan 
guards in bomb attack 


Gary Younge In Washington 

HORTLY before the 
Kjj^bomb exploded at the 
American embassy in 
^■^^Nairobi on Friday, 
five men opened fire on secu- 
rity guards and launched a 
hand-grenade attack, wit- 
nesses say. 

The men. who were in the 
lorry carrying the bomb, 
were stopped by guards at the 
barrier to the embassy’s front 
car park and made to turn 
around and park at the rear 
of the building. .. ■ -„| 

The attackers, described by j 
a guard as “Arab-lodking”, 
then jumped out of their vehi- 
cle and started shooting. At 
least one United States ma- 
rine returned Are before one 
of the attackers threwa hand- 


grenade. Moments later the 
truck exploded, a guard told 
Kenyan television. 

The damage could cost up 
to £312 million, the Kenyan 
president, Daniel arap Mot 
said yesterday as he toured 
the scene of the blast for the 
third time since Friday. 

US government and con- 
gressional sources say two 
attacks on American embas- 
sies were foiled at an ad- 
vanced stage of planning last 
year and three less developed 
plots were disrupted by the 
Central Intelligence Agency. 

The Washington. Post said 
the intended targets had not 
been named to avoid alerting 

terrorists to US inteDlgence- 
gathering. 

The state department’s dep- 
uty spokesman, James Foley, 
described a Kenyan security 


guard a hero for refusing to 
open a gate into the embassy 
compound even when gre- 
nades were thrown at him. 

Another US official said 
there would have been many 
more casualties had the 
guards not acted as they did. 

“They saved people's lives 
hy sending [the lorry] around 
back,” he said. 

"If they hadn't done that, l 
don’t think I would be around 
today.” 

Other witnesses said they 
heard a small blast before the 
big explosion. US officials in 
Nairobi decline to comment. 

Mean while the Tanzanian 
police said they had arrested 
14 foreigners in connection 
with the simultaneous bomb- 
ing of the US embassy in Dar 
es Salaam. 

The death toll from the two 


bombs has reached more than 
220 . 

In Kenya 211 bodies have 
been recovered. A senior Ke- 
nyan army officer said at 
least six more bodies could be 
seen in the ruins. 

The Dar es Salaam attack 
kinad io people and wounded 
about 76. 

American medical and fo- 
rensic experts, who have 
poured into the area, have 
been joined by specialists 
from Britain. South Africa, Is- 
rael, France and Germany, 
but hopes are lading of find- 
ing many more people alive; 
under the rubble. 

An Israeli soldier said res- 
cuers were. hoping to pull out 
one survivor, known only as 
Rose, who has been trapped 
in the ruins for more than 100 
■hours. 


Only when the rescue oper- 
ation has been completed can 
forensic investigations get 
fully under way. 

Six Iraqis, six Sudanese, a 
Somali and a Turk are being 
held in connection with the 
bombing, although It is not 
yet dear what tbey are indi- 
vidually suspected ot 

The 12 Americans who died 
were all victims of the Nai- 
robi attack. Sedatives of one, 
who was married to a Ke- 
nyan, have decided' to bury 
her in her adopted country. 

The other 11 are on their 
wayhome from Germany in a 
US transport plane. President 
Bill Clinton plans to cut short 
a fimd-raising trip to the West 
and mid-West to be at An- 
drews airforce base near 
Washington tomorrow to 
meet them. 



Hostility towards Slobodan Milosevic (left) has helped the 
Montenegrin leader, Milo Djukanovic, mobilise support 


day. and seven more were 
wounded yesterday. 

Montenegro's defiance of 
its much larger federal part- 
ner is a delicate business. 

It recognises that the Yugo- 
slav army has a duty to de- 
fend the federation’s borders. 
But when the Yugoslav army 
recently extended the secu- 
rity zone along the Albanian 
border three miles back from 
the frontier, Montenegro 
asked for an exemption. 
Otherwise parts of the Adri- 
atic city of Ulcinj, which it 
hopes to revive for tourism, 
will be under army control. 
The request was granted. 

Similarly, a statement from 
the Montenegrin parliament 
that conscripts from the small 
republic should not be asked 
to fight in Kosovo appears to 
be being respected. 

One official in Podgorica, 
the capital, said: “They real- 
ise there’s no sense in giving 
guns to people who do not 
care whether Kosovo stays 
with Serbia.” 

The formal bone of conten- 
tion between the new Monte- 
negrin leadership and Bel- 
grade is Mr Milosevic's 
decision to appoint the de- 
feated former Montenegrin 
president Momir Bulatovic as 
Yugoslav prime minister. 

Now the Montenegrin gov- 
ernment is boycotting all 
meetings with Mr Bulatovic 
and refusing to accept many 
of his rulings. When the Yu- 
goslav trade minister issued 


lucrative licences for oil im- 
ports last week, the Montene- 
grin government issued new 
ones to rival businessmen. 

Although the struggle be- 
tween Mr Djukanovic and Mr 
Bulatovic is partly a rivalry 
of two elites for state power, 
attitudes to Mr Milosevic are 
a potent element in mobilis- 
ing the public. 

The Djukanovic camp rep- 
resents the disaffected, in- 
cluding many younger Monte- 
negrins who want more 
contact with the West and 
blame Mr Milosevic for isolat- 
ing Yugoslavia. 

"Milosevic is a problem-cre- 
ator, not a problem-solver,” 
said Radomir Sekulovic. a 
consultant for the informa- 
tion secretariat 

“He asked Montenegrins to 
join in the war against Cro- 
atia so as to save Yugoslavia. 
We fought hard but clean. 
"But when he suddenly de- 
clared a new rump Yugosla- 
via in April 1992, our soldiers 
were outside its borders. That 
meant they were declared as 
aggressors, and not one 
wounded veteran gets any 
money from Belgrade. That 
was the psychological origin 
of the break with Milosevic.’' 

Now refugees from Mr Mi- 
losevic's war in Kosovo are 
concerning Montenegro. The 
United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees says 
about 28,000 have arrived this 
year, adding almost 5 per cent 
to the republic’s population. 


Polish U-turn on field of crosses 


Ned Bow fl arhiWi 


T HE head of the Polish 
Catholic Church has 
acted unexpectedly 
to ease growing in- 
ternational tension over a 
burgeoning field of crosses 
outside the former Ausch- 
witz concentration camp. 

Cardinal Jozef Glemp 
said in a statement that the 
dispute now had little to do 
with Christian faith, and 
called on Catholic activists 
to stop setting more crosses 
near the former camp’s pe- 
rimeter, branding those In- 
volved “irresponsible”. 
This was followed yester- 


day by an interview with j 
Vatican radio in which the 
primate emphasised the 
need for calm and a sober i 
appraisal of the issue. He I 
held out the prospect of a 
solution being discussed at , 
a meeting of the Polish epis- 1 
copacy later this month. 

The comments mark a 
climb-down by the cardi- 
nal, who reacted with bit- 
terness last week to a call 
from the Israeli govern- 
ment for the crosses to be 
removed. 

He then attributed the i 
growing dispute 

to “continual molestation I 
from the Jewish side” and I 
resented foreign interfer- 1 


ence in what was, he said, a 
sovereign matter. 

Dozens of crosses have 
been placed on a grassy 
bank outside the former 
camp in recent weeks by a 
group pledged to defending 
a 26ft wooden cross used 
during a lp79 papal mass 
and brought to its present 
location in the late 1980s. 

The group is led by Kaad- 
mlerz Switon. an anti-com- 
munlst veteran known for 
his anti-Semitic views, who 
recently ended a 42-day 
hunger strike in defence of 
the papal monument. His 
stated aim Is for 152 crosses 
to adorn the site, one for 
each Polish victim of a war- 


time execution at the site 
by Nazi soldiers. Bis group 
said yesterday it was con- 
sidering the cardinal's ap- 
peal and would give its offi- 
cial response today. 

Even if no more crosses 
are placed, there remains 
the Issue of what to do with 
those already at the site. 
The main body of the Cath- 
olic Church in Poland and 
rightwing politicians re- 
main implacably opposed i 
to the uprooting of the pa- = 
pal cross, and are u n likely i 
to accept what they view as 
an edict from Jerusalem. 

To them, the Anschwttz- 
Birkenan complex is as 
much a part of Poland’s leg- 1 


acy of national martyrdom 
as it is the Jewish communi- 
ty’s, and they believe Chris- 
tian symbols have as much 
right to stand there as any- 
where on Polish soIL World 
Jewry maintains that there 
should be no religious or 
ideological symbols at or 
near the complex, where 
some 1.5 million people per- 
ished, most of them Jews. 

Tension could escalate 
with the expected arrival of 
the radical New York rabbi 
Avi Weiss, known in 
Poland for his personal pro- 
tests at the former presence 
of a Carmelite order of 
nuns near the Auschwitz 
perimeter. 



Isreal clears 
the way 
for wider 
nuclear talks 


Mchard NortotvTaylor 


I SRAEL joined India and 
Pakistan yesterday in lift- 
ing its long-standing veto on 
international negotiations to 
end the production of fissile 
materials used for nuclear 
bombs. 

The decision was welcomed 
by Robin Cook, the Foreign 
Secretary, as a significant 
breakthrough for UN disar- 
mament talks designed to 
lead to a Fissile Material Cut- 
Off Treaty, prohibiting the 
production of plutonium and 
highly enriched, uranium for 
nuclear weapons. 

India and Pakistan have 
hitherto linked talks on such 
a treaty to wider negotiations 
on nuclear disarmament, and 
Israel has objected to inspec- 
tions of its Dimona nuclear 
plant which is widely be- 
lieved to have been engaged 
in the production of up to 300 
bombs. 

Dimona ’s facilities were ex- 
posed by Mordechai Vanunu 
in 1986. He was later abducted 
from Britain by Mossad 
agents and is still in an Israeli 
jaiL 

An international treaty, 
which is likely to take years 
to negotiate, has to establish 
credible verification proce- 
dures to prevent cheating and 
extend the role of the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency 
to countries, such as India 
and Pakistian, which have 
banned its inspectors. 

Jerusalem dropped its veto 
after President Clinton put 
pressure on the Israeli prime 
minister. Binyamin Netan- 
yabu. 

A government statement 
said Israel still had "problems 
of principle” with the pro- 
posed treaty, and stopped 
short of a commitment to 
open up its Dimona reactor. 

The pact will require 
countries to give IAEA in- 
specters access to uranium- 
enrichment plants as well as 
plants which reprocess spent 
phxtonlum. 

But the US in the past said 
negotiations should cover just 
only future production of fis- 
sile material, and not stocks. 

Mr Cook said yesterday: 
"We have long argued that 
the crucial nest step towards 
global nuclear disarmament 
is a comprehensive interna- 
tional treaty ending the pro- 
duction of plutonium and 
highly enriched uranium.” 

In Its Strategic Defence 
Review, issued last month, 
Bri tain published for the first 
time details of its stocks — 
7.6 tonnes of plutonium, and 
21.9 tonnes of highly enriched 
u ranium. 



A1 Hayat, published in London, is owned by a Saudi prince 

Fax to newspaper 
warned of threat 
to ‘Great Satan’ 


David Palllster 


T HE FAX mach i ne in 
Mnhammad Salah’s 
Cairo office started 
humming last Wednesday 
and oat slipped a single 
sheet of paper warning of 
dire consequences for the 
Great Satan. 

The communique was from 
al Jihad, one of Egypt’s 
small militant Islamic 
groups whose leader. Ay- 
man al-Dhawahiri, lives in 
Afghanistan. The country of 
origin was obscured but the 
message was clear: Ameri- 
can interests everywhere 
would be attacked in retalia- 
tion for the perceived help 
the United States and Nato 
gave the extradition of a 
Jihad member from Albania 
to Cairo in June. 

The next day Mr Salah 
publicised the text to the 
elite of the Arab world. Mr 
Salah, aged 38. is the Cairo 
correspondent of the pan- 
Arab newspaper Al Hayat 
and one of the few Arab 
journalists used by Islamic 
groups as a conduit. 

Al Hayat is published 
from offices in foe Kensing- 
ton Centre in west London. 
With six publishing centres 
— in Cairo. Casablanca, 
Frankfurt, Beirut, New 
York and London — and 
state-of-the-art presses, the 
paper exudes opulence. 

And so it should. Its 
owner, the man who also 
owns the entire London 
b nlldlng , is Prince KhaHd 
bin Sultan, the former com- 
mander-in-chief of the Saudi 
armed forces and a nephew 
of King Fahd. To him, 
money Is no object In the 10 
years since he relaunched 
Al Hayat in London (it 


closed in Beirut hi 1976 dur- 
ing the civil war) he bas in- 
vested about £125 million in 
the newspaper. 

Last Friday, after the 
bombing of the US embas- 
sies in Nairobi and Dar es 

Salaam, Mr S alah had a «»l l 

from a man who asked if the 
paper had published 
Wednesday’s communique 
and if it had included the 
threat to attack US interests. 
“We have executed our 
threat.” he said. 

Later the fax machine 
churned out a three-page 
message in ornate Arabic 
ciainrtng responsibility for 
the bombings under the 
name of the Army of Libera- 
tion of the Islamic Holy 
Places. It demanded, as ever, 
US withdrawal from the 
Gulf ami the lifting of em- 
bargoes against Arab states 
— presumably a reference to 
Libya and Iraq. 

The message also called 
for the release of Sheikh 
Omar Abdel Rahman, the 
blind Muslim cleric impris- 
oned in the US, and two fun- 
damentalist sheikhs in 
prison in Saudi Arabia. 

Sensitive to Saudi feelings 
— the country Is the wining 
host of US troops — the 
paper held off publishing 
the message until Monday, 
and then only a condensed 
version. Crucially, the word 
“Islamic” was removed 
from the group’s name, in 
deference to foe fact that 
King Fahd is supposed to be 
foe guardian of the holy 
places Mecca and Medina, 
and not an oppressor. 

Mr Salah is convinced that 
foe claim was genuine. If he 
is right, then the explosions 
In East Africa were as much 
aimed at the Saudi regime as 
at the Americans. 
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W ITH Alastair 

Campbell’s recent 
chilling warning to 
journalists to keep a cool j 
head through the quiet 
month of August ringing in 
our ears, the Diary has been 
fastidious in its avoidance of 
trivia. Indeed, had the head- 
line Chancellor Goes For A 
£135 “Barber Boom” ap- 
peared anywhere other than 
the Times we would have 
given It short shrift. How- 
ever given the self-evident 
newsworthiness of the story 
it would be neglectful ofus 
not to explore the central 
issues at play. Is this cut a 
direct challenge to Mr 
Blair’s Caesar look? How 
will the PM respond to this 
style salvo In the ongoing 
turf war between the two? 
We called Labour's former 
make-over matron Barbara 
Follett for comment, but 
were surprised to hear the 
Stevenage MP is on holiday. 
Ann Ward, her spokes- 
woman, surprises us fur- 
ther. “There’s absolutely no 
point contacting Barbara 
on holiday to ask about such 
a thing," she says. “lean 
confidently say she doesn’t 
comment on Image things.” 

P C Mick Claxton of 
Beverley police 
station In Humber- 
side lias shown the kind of 
deductive aptitude which 
could win him this month’s . 
PC Brains award. The puz- 
zling case presented itself, 
reports Police magazine, in 
the form of a takeaway pizza 
at the station’s enquiry 
desk. This was not out of the 
ordinary- Lacking any can- 
teen facilities, officers regu- 
larly ordered takeaway 
meals. What was mysteri- 
ous about this particular 
pizza was that no order had 
been placed — a fact con- 
tested by the irate delivery 
man until PC Claxton 
pointed out that, while he 
was an officer ofthelaw, the 
station’s address was not 
The Copse, Beverley. 


A SURVEY of MPs by 

Virgin Direct asks for 
novel, money-saving 
tips. “Think ahead. Look 
after tomorrow today," says 
Asbok Kumar, (Lab, Mid- 
dlesbrough South). Charles 
Clarke (Lab, Norwich 
South) suggests “paying 
bills fest". “Buy property, 
geta Pep or something tax- 
free," says Billericay’s 
Teresa Gorman (Con). With 
an eye on the bigger picture, 
however, Adrian Sanders 
(Lib Dem. Torbay) advises 
against “buying pedal bin 
liners. Use free super- 
market shopping bags." ‘ 
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F ollowing last 

week’s shocking reve- 
lation that Derek 
Draper is no longer a “lad", 
another stalwart ofladdism 
seems ready to defect. This 
week’s Radio Times brings 
worrying news of car critic 
Jeremy Clarkson, who ap- 
pears to be suffering a crisis 
of confidence. “Of coarse, if 
1 was a cyclist living in 
Devon and wanting a quiet 
life I’d find myself very of- 
fensive," he confesses. “Oc- 
casionally I meet Guardian 
or Observer readers who 
see me as the Devil Incar- 
nate because I seem to 
champion speed and reck- 
lessness." Not so. IPs all In 
your min d Jeremy. “I don’t 
mind people writing to tell 
me I’m stupid or ill- 
informed, but 1 wouldn’t 
like to come face to face with 
them. I’m a bit shy really.” 
Please, you’re breaking oar 
heart. There are touches of 
the old magic when on the 
subject of his beloved Fer- 
rari — IPs like “a quail's egg 
dipped in celery salt served 
In Julia Roberts's belly but- 
ton” — but the gloom soon 
returns: “I’m Mr Timid, 
who even holds on to the 
bannister walking down- 
stairs.” We put in a courtesy 
call to inquire after his 
health but Jeremy is un- 
available. Instead his wife 
' (and manager). Francle. is 
“unable to confirm or deny” 
that Jeremy’s behaviour 
has been timid of late. “If he 
thinks he Is timi d, then that 
is what he thinks." 

T HE recent anti- 

laddlsm outburst by 
Demos think tank co- 
founder Helen W ilkins on 
has been dismissed in some 
uncharitable diary columns 
as personally, rather than 
politically, motivated. How- 
ever, we have learnt of a . 
retreat being planned by a 
group of young male MPs in 1 
Shropshire next month, de- 
voted exclusively to the sin- 
ister practice of football. In- 
triguingly, all 12 will be 
kitted out in Labour Party 
colours at the Lilleshall j 
Human Performance Centre 
— except for Nick Hawkins, 
Tory MP for Surrey Heath. 
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Let’s learn from Snappy - and turn 
past horrors into a better future 



J UST a dog In a vest, he’s j 
now an international j 
hero. Who could resist 
the sight of little Snappy, a 
German Shepherd scrambling 
and chasing across the rubble, 
ears cocked for the sound of a 
h uman voice, nostrils trem- 
bling for the scent of life? 

Snappy’s adventure has 
made compelling drama, with 
TV viewers across the globe 
transfixed as he and his fellow 
rescuers dig for survivors of 
the Nairobi bomb, which 
shredded more than 200 lives 
last Friday morning. With 
microphones and sonar equip- 
ment, they have listened for 
the living; with blowtorches 
and drills they have found 
three of them. They have 
more specialist gear than you 
can imagine — down to Inflat- 
able pillows for lifting off dan- 
gerously-positioned pieces of 
rubble (insert, then inflate). 
They have picked up voices, 
feint tapping noises — any- 
thing which might be a sign of 
life. 

The unfolding saga of the 
rescue operation has been an 
unexpected point of light in 
what should have been an 
unremittingly bleak story. We 
have witnessed carnage and 
despair on an horrific scale, of 
course — but also the human 
determination to stay alive, 
against all odds. Most surpris- 
ing, we have seen a glimpse of 
life beyond war — of how 
small nations bruised by con- 
flict and shunned by the rest 
of the world can convert their 
own, ostracised past into a 
very different future. 

The nation in question is 
the one whose flag little 
Snappy is wearing on his 
back: Israel The ISO men, 
women and dogs of the Israeli 
home front command's rescue 
unit were the first team into 
Nairobi, and they have bear 
lauded as heroes ever since. 
They rushed straight from the 


airport and — armed with 
years of unwanted experience 

— set to work. Within two 
minutes they had found their 
first survivor. Reporters have 
marvelled at the speed and 
alacrity of the yellow-helmet- 
ed Israeli team, who turned 
around what had been a lum- 
bering, coofbsed effort. While 
the Americans were accused 
of flabbily standing around, 
the Israelis have worked 
around the clock. The Tel 
Aviv media has crowed that 
while the US emergency 
squads are staying in Nai- 
robi's poshest hotels; the Is- 
raeli boys and girls are bed- 
ding down at the scene — in 
sleeping bags. 

There is no shortage of 
possible motives for Israel’s 
generosity. Far one thing, 
Snappy and his masters are 
banding the battered adminis- 
tration of Binyamin Netan- 
yahu its greatest FR boost 
since Dana Inter n ational won 
the Eurovision song contest 

— and that was a mixe d bless- 
ing. They have been Israel's 
best possible ambassadors, 
wordlessly outperforming the 
aflklly suave Mr Netanyahu. 
While he was offering the 
usual gaseous soundbites on 
terrorism, 28-year-old Gil Wei- 
ner was burrowing through 
tangled steel and masonry to 
reach Francis Ngana, who 
had been buried for 36 hours 
under rubble. Wiener went to 
Nairobi hospital on Sunday to . 
deliver flowers to the man ' 
whose life he'd saved. He sat I 
at his bedside, holding his 1 
hand. 

Scenes like that have 
allowed Israel to give good 
CNN, but they have also sent 
a dear message: in the battle 
against terror the West 
should have no doubt where 
Israel stands. Jerusalem 
wants the US, Britain and the 
others to remember: the Jew- 
ish state is on the side of the 


good guys. There have been 
other benefits for the Israelis, 
besides an image makeover. 
They have managed to settle a 
22-year debt, repaying the Ke- 
nyans who allowed Israel to 
land its planes in Nairobi 
fallowing the legendary 1976 
raid on Entebbe. Snappy, Bo- 
ris. Rick «nd Max (to name 
but three others from the ca- 
nine unifi have also done 
: wonders for the internal 
morale of the Israeli military, 
which has been shaken In 
recent months by a series of 
lethal accidents and air 
crashes. 

Some of this is bound to 
have weighed in Bibi’s think- 
ing as he placed that early 
condolence call to President 
Clinton and Daniel arap Moi. 
SUH cynicism does not tell 
the whole story. For what the 
Israeli operation in Kenya 
represents is a small, sym- 
bolic victory for an alterna- 
tive vision of the Jewish state, 
and of the creed which 
founded it 

Y OSSI BEILIN, the leader 
of the dove-ish wing of 
the Israeli Labour Party 
and one of the architects cf 
the Oslo peace accord, is fond 
of Imagining the role of a post- 
war Israel When I spoke to 
him for Israel’s 50th anniver- 
sary earlier this year, he 
looked forward to the time 
when his country would “take 
part in p e acekeeping forces 
around the world, working in 
Africa, becoming a bridge be- 
tween the First and Third 
World." He envisaged Israel 
growing out of its martial past 
— but drawing strength from 
It. As a nation blooded by war, 
it could help others avert it 
and deal with its conse- 
quences —just as It's doing In 


At the heart of that vision 
was Zionism as the founding 
fathers wanted it to be: a 


movement which would allow 
the Jewish people to Join the 
family of nations, not with- 
draw from it Left-wing Zion- 
ists have always resented the 
nationalist right of Netan- 
yahu and the Likud for turn- 
ing Israel into a pariah state. 
The whole point of Zionism, 
they argue, was to take Jews 
out of the ghetto and into, the 
human race. 

That's why progressive 
Jews are so moved by the 
sight of those nimble dogs 
wearing the Star of David on 
their backs, handled by burly 
men in yellow headgear, the 
last time those symbols ap- 
peared together was in the 
yellow star Imposed on Jews 
by the Nazis. Now, the search 
team in Kenya seems to say, a 
change is possible: victims 
can become rescuers. 

This humane brand of Zion- 
ism is a minority belief in 
today's Israel. Not many Is- 
raelis speak of the founding 
conviction that a Jewish State 
could be, in the language of 
the Bible, a “light unto the 
nations”. But Yossi Beilin is 
sure that Israel had a nhanne 
to evolve into this enlight- 
ened, internationalist force 
for good — if only the peace 
process of Yitzhak Rabin and I 
Shimon Feres had not been 
stopped dead by an assassin’s 
bullet. 

For the rest ofus, it may not | 
be too late. Other national 
movements can also strive to 
join the world, not turn their 
back on it South African ju- 
rists and clerics will surely be 
welcome in countries anxious 
for truth and reconciliation. 
The Royal Ulster Constabu- 
lary win be warmly received 
wherever bombers are wreak- 
ing havoc. Like Snappy and 
friends, they have experi- 
enced horrors in their past 
They don’t have to Garget 
them — they can convert 
them into a better fixture, m 


Pinta 

pointer 



T HE Department of 

Health's handling of the 
milk safety Issue is a 
good example of a new wind 
sweeping through Whitehall 
The message to co n sumers is 
dear. New evidence about a 
possible problem with Myco- 
bacterium Paratuberculosis 
in milk means that new 
research is needed to investi- 
gate it In depth. The depart- 
ment acted quickly to advise 
foe public that there is no 
-need to change consumption 
of milk, but In the meantime 
government scientists would 
be asked to keep foe situation 
under review. 

But It hasn't always been 
this way. Whilst the percep- 
tion is that government has 
probably just about got it 
right this time, you can al- 
most hear them bolding their 
breath. How wlU consumers 
react to this latest food scare? 
If consumers cut their con- 
sumption of milk, the comfort- 
ing conclusion win be drawn 
by those in the "don't tell" fac- 
tion — that it’s best to go back 
to the good odd days where se- 
crets were safe from the pry- 
ing eyes of media and public 
and the interests of industry 
could be protected from panic 
by keepj^ foe information . 
behind dosed doors. 

But is secrecy stfll a serious 
option? The problem with se- 
crecy and half-truths is that 
they iwfhwtniw consumers — 
rendering the public childlike 
in their take on risk, and cre- 
ating a climate where con- 
sumers are encouraged to 
have unrealistic expectations 
about food safety and govern- 
ment responsibility. 


W E have come to ex- 
pect absolute safety, 
and inevitably when 
that appears not to be the 
case, then we tend to assume 
foe worst Consumers, often 
led fay the media, move from 
one extreme to another in an 
unbalanced reaction, making 
sensible risk assessment vir- 
tually impossible. In this un- 
balanced system, consumers 
have been stranded without 
adequate education about 
risk, and so it is hardly sur- 
prising that many have little 
understanding of how to in- 
terpret scientific information 
to make dear, calm judg- 
ments about food. 

Developing a more grown- 
up approach requires system- 
atic and continual openness 
from government We are in a 
transitional phase in foe de- 
velopment of risk communica- 
tion, and therS are bound to 
be ups and downs until sys- 
tems are in place that can ef- 
fectively investigate and 
report potential food hazards 
in a simple, concise anrf trust- 
worthy mann er. Just as 
babies grow into difficult ado- 


lescents, the public may ini- 
tially over-react when absorb- 
ing facts it would rather not 
hear. We have no choice how- 
ever but to go down this route 
if we want to reach a more 
adult approach to decision- 
making. 

The consumer is just as 
capable of making an assess- 
ment as the scientist. With- 
holding information until ab- 
solutely forced to reveal it 
created havoc with BSE and a 
crisis of confidence in Gov- 
ernment regulation that has 
yet to be abated. 

Food seems particularly ac- 
cident prone. The risks from 
beef on the bone, raw 
eggs, soft cheeses, unpasteur- 
ised milk, vitamin B6 and 
yn»»Hrfllly modified food 
have severely challenged gov- 
ernments, who have found 
themselves coming under in- 
creasing pressure to legiti- 
mise their handling of food 
risks, whether by way of de- 
fending Inaction or justifying 
precaution. 

But is our food mad, bad 
and dangerous to eat, or have 
the risks been overstated? 
There are some good reasons 
for believing that what weVe 
been reacting to is real 
Changes in food production 
since the war has meant the 
food chain is longer than It 
once was. Food is now sub- 
jected to a variety of pro- 
cesses which make It safer 
(pasteurisation is a good and 
timely example) but paradoxi- 
cally more vulnerable to bugs, 
toxins and contamination. 

There are real underlying 
and endemic problems with 
i the way food is produced and 
the succession of food scares 
has taken its toll. Our confi- 
dence In the safety of what we 
eat has been shaken, but more 
importantly, we no longer 
trust the powers that be to 
regulate on our behalf. 

Public confidence in gov- 
ernment won’t he restored 
until we’ve got a body that 
commands respect and credi- 


We need a one 
stop shop for food 
safety - sooner - 
rather than later 


bility, and Is genuinely inde- 
pendent 

The arguments for an Inde- 
pendent food standards 
agency were based on the 
need for a body with con- 
sumer interests at the top of 
its agenda, without being com- 
promised by foe interests of 
industry or the political con- 
siderations of the day. This 
Government has promised 
consumers an agency capable 
of undertaking Us own 
research and communicating 
its findings openly and di- 
rectly with consumers — a 
one stop shop for food safety. 

However, despite a promi- 
nent place in its manifesto, we 
hear that Labour might delay 
the setting up of an indepen- 
dent food agency. The lesson 
of tZUs latest food problem is 
that whilst scares may come 
and go. the agency is needed 
sooner rather than later. 




Shelia McKaehnle Is director of 
the Consumers' Association 


'Our two national theatre companies eat up half the country’s drama subsidy. But what do we get from -mem? Cowboys on parade 




Oh no. Not Oklahoma! 


Michael Billington 

A UGUST, I know, rep- 
resents the dog-days. 
Zt also seems to have 
become the dog-eat-dog 
days. One fellow-hack de- 
scribes as “pompous 
Idiots" all those of us who 
dare to question Oklaho- 
mans suitability for the 
National Theatre. 

What really worries me is 
what the show symbolises: 
not just the sense of low- 
ered expectations on the 
part of critics, audiences 
and artists, but also that 
our two national compa- 
nies are currently driven 
by a cautions pragmatism. 
Created in the 1960s as a 
radical alternative to a 
complacent commercial 
theatre, they now seem to 
mimic rather than question 
West End values. 

A National Theatre’s 
functionjjjiould be to pres* 
, ent abdlanced mix of world 


classics and new plays in a 
rotating repertory with the 
aid of a permanent com- 
pany: in other words, to do 
precisely what the West 
End can’t. But at the mo- 
ment It is fulfilling none of' 
those conditions. Its pro- 
gramme this month — ad- 
mittedly with the Cottesloe 
stage closed — comprises 
Oklahomal plus The Prime 
Of Miss Jean Brodie and a 
Dublin Import . Tarry 
Flynn. 

I am told that Nunn had a 
much more ambitious pro- 
gramme planned for his 
first full year at the 
National: even Oklahomal 
was scheduled to play in 
rep with Romeo and Juliet. 
But his plans were 
scrapped, or drastically 
modified, when he was told 
they would produce a £2 
million deficit. Pragmatism 
finally won out over princi- 
ple. If he’d at least done the 
programme he originally 
wanted, he would have 


proved to the Government 
that the National, in fulfill- 
ing its artistic brief, was 
unsustainably funded. 

But if foe National cur- 
rently looks a shadow of 
the organisation created by 
Olivier, Hall and Eyre, 
what are we to make of the 
RSC? This winter it stages a 
separate Stratford season 


They should 
present world 
classics and new 
plays in repertory 

of seemingly detachable 
productions Including a 
Richard in, starring Rob- 
ert Lindsay, that goes on 
tour and then into the West 
End, and The School For 
Scandal. It then offers a 
spring and summer season 
of repertory Shakespeare. 


Clearly is an admission 
by Adrian Noble that his 
whole policy of re-structur- 
ing the Stratford season to 
start in October has failed. 

Again, It is possible to i 
have some sympathy with j 
Noble working under heavy j 
financial constraints. But, 1 
by temporarily withdraw- 1 
Ing from the Barbican, he 
has made people question 
the whole notion of the 
BSC’s London presence. He 
has also felled to come np 
with the kind of Big Idea 
that In the past has not only 
sustained the RSC but often 
got It out of financial and 
artistic trouble: The Wars 
Of The Roses. The Greeks, 
Nicholas Nickleby are clas- 
sic examples. What, I 
recently asked a young di- 
rector, would you do with 
the RSC? His answer was to 
present all Shakespeare’s 
plays in chronological se- 
quence over a five or six- 

year period. Immediately 
one saw foe imaginative po- 


tential of an idea that 
would give clarity and pur- 
pose to the RSC. 

Both our naHnnai compa- 
nies have turned into cau- 
tious, conservative institu- 
tions intent on pragmatic, 
survival. If one seeks flair 

and ImagimiHnw, One to 


turn elsewhere. To the Al- 
meida in London which, 
with its upcoming produc- 
tions of Racine, Brecht, Al- 
bee and Hare, not to men- 
tion its outstanding work 
on O’Neill and Pirandello. 
Is currently fulfilling the 
role of the . National 


m 


THIS CORN © 
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Theatre. To the Royal 
Court, whose new-play pro- 
gramme Is the envy of 
Europe and the world. 

To the West Yorkshire 
Playhouse, which this 
autumn Is setting up a rep- 
ertory company led by Ian 
McKellen. And to Man- 
chrateris Royal Exchange, 
which has announced a 
stunning programme of 
classics and new plays to 
take it np to the year 2000. 

As someone who remem- 
bers what our theatre was 
like before the advent of 
the National and the RSC, I 
am not advocating their de- 
mise: I am saying that they 

lack vision and 
imagination, and that, un- 
„ ® Messrs Nunn and 

rediacover them, 
they will soon call Into 
question both the separate 
JtortUy or their <£S5£! 
tions and the fact thltthev 
consume roughly halfthe 
allocated subsidy for 
drama in this country. / 
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‘Lovers may have been and 
gone, but my relationship 
with Labour has endured’ 

Helen Wilkinson, Letters 


Sudanese 

horrors 

We must face up to them 


MANY OF our readers will find the pictures 
of femme in Southern Sudan which we 
SS^? + t ^? y - deeply distressing. Some may 
feel that this is a visual invasion of privacy 
which should not be allowed. Others may 
wonder whether such appeals to http con- 
sciences are not just a short-term palliative: 
is there not a better way to tackle human 
disa ster — made by humans — of such a 
catastrophic scale? 

are d iff f cai lt questions involving 
both judgement and principle, but in the 
meantime we are absolutely sure of the need 
to jolt both public and governments into 
greater awareness. Ihe war-made femine in 
Southern Sudan is one of the world’s great- 
est catastrophes: nearly two million have 
already died from fighting and consequent 
famine in the past decade and a hair The 
UN World Food Programme says that 3-2 
million more people are at risk of 
from hunger this s umme r- In Ajiep, where 
these photographs were taken, people are 
living on the leaves of trees. Food supply by 
UN planes does not meet half the demand. 
At least one child dies in the feeding centre 
a day. It is as much hell on earth as a 
battlefield, a concentration camp, or the 
scene of ethnic genocide. 

Southern Sudan has always been a harsh 
dry place to live in and the climate has 
worsened in recent years. It is ex pensiv e 
and difficult to send in emergency supplies 
and even more so to begin to rebuild a 
devastatated agricultural infra-structure. 


But the root cause of the famine is not the 
weather or the remoteness. It is .the pitiless 
war conducted by the Khartoum regime 
towards the people of the sub-Saharan South 
who have never been regarded as equal 
citizens. The southern cause is not a shining 
one: local warlords steal aid supplies and 
inflic t more misery on the civilian popular 
tion. Yet the situation has to be dealt with as 
it is, not hi some ideal framework. 

Western countries are certainly no 
friends of the radical Islamic regime in 
Khartoum, but most h um ani tarian aid is 
channelled through arrangements which 
allow it ultimate veto power. This is partly 
out of deference to the formal requirements 
of respect for “national sovereignty.” It is 
also, less explicitly, because the US and 
other countries fear that increased rebel 
activity In the south — encouraged by large- 
scale food aid — could lead to the fragmenta- 
tion of Sudan, earning further geopolitical 
upheavals in the region. These arguments 
should pale into nothingness when set 
against the immense suffering of so many 
people. They are crying out of hunger, 
collapsing from weakness, dying without 
even a patch of shade: they should get for 
more aid, and get it directly. 

We have not published the worst photo- 
graphs taken at Ajiep. One shows a woman 
crouched on her knees In the earth, giving 
birth as a friend supports her from behind. 
Adeadman with protruding eye sockets lies 
a few feet away. There are pictures of live I 
children seemingly as thin as sticks, and ! 
one of a dead child being buried in a tiny 
hole in the sand. There is no denying that 
there are limits to what can be shown 
visually: in some cases words may convey 
the message more effectively. But the as- 
sault on consciences has to be made by one 
TTipgmR or another. The tetemsrHpnaT devel- 
opment secretary Clare Short had a point 


recently when she argued that one-off ap- 
peals for aid — and she was referring to 
Southern Sudan — may divert attention 
from the wider issues which must be dealt 
with. Bat it is precisely to focus attention 
upon the war and the policies which cause 
more people to die that there must be more 
pictures, more words and more protest The 
people who are dying in Ajiep and many 
other places cannot wait till another way of 
tackling human disaster has been found. 


Milk tests 

Reveal even remote risks 

HAS THE pendulum swung too for? Is the 
traditional trappist approach to British deci- 
sion-taking in danger of becoming too open? 
New research, has disclosed a remote possi- 
bility that pasteurised milk could contain 
bacteia that might cause Crohn's disease — 
a stomach disorder involving cramps, sick- 
ness and diarrhoea which can produce 
ulcers and tumours in the boweL Currently, 
scientists assess the risk of infection in 
drinking a glass of pasteurised milk at one 
in five million. Yet, contrary to earlier 
procedures, officials disclosed this week 
that they would be conducting a nationwide 
survey on foe quality of milk. Preliminary 
tests in 16 dairies in Northern Ireland have 
found six batches containing the bacteria. 
Until now, research has suggested the or- 
ganism is destroyed by pasteurisation. Fur- 
ther studies obviously are now needed. But 
did the public need to be told when health 
officials remain convinced that it is safe to 
continue to drink pasteurised milk? 

Stand by while all the old arguments are 
aired: the complexity of science, the highly 
technical nature of risk analysis, the ex- 
pense of providing the fiill facts to Joe 


Public who will suffer unnecessary anx iety 
in the struggle to understand the informa- 
tion. If ignorance is bliss, why frighten the 
horses? Compared to the one in 9,000 risk of 
dying while driving a car each year or foe 
one in two chance of premature death that 
smokers fece, a one in five million chance of 
a stomach disorder is surety something 
individuals could safely ignore. 

But Whitehall does not know best Expert 
advisers do not have a monopoly of wisdom. 
Democratic societies should treat their citi- 
zens with more respect BSE illustrates the 
twin errors which officials are prone to 
make: the early paternalist mindset under 
which vital information was withheld on 
the grounds foe public was not mature 
enough to harafle the inform ation; and the 
later over-protective approach in which beef 
on the bone was banned even though only 
three out of 2 2 million cows due to be 
slaughtered this year run foe risk of being a 
hazard. The new openness about milk 
should be applauded. People should be given 
foe facts but left to decide whether they 
want to take the risk. The public would be 
in a better position if there were agreement 
on foe definition of risk. The Chief Medical 
Officer has set out a range from serious (one 
in 100) to negligible (one in a million). They 
also need an Independent body they can 
trust Let there be no further delay in 
setting up the food standards agency- 


Mata martyr? 

MI5 fell for her charms 

SHF LED, by any measure, an extraordi- 
narily colourful life and it’s no wonder Mata 
Hari (Margaretha or Margarete MacLeod 
nee ZeDe) continues to attract attention. Not 


quite a feminist icon — she enjoyed strip- 
ping and champagne and foe boudoir life a 
bit too much — she has none the less 
deserved foe attentions of the revisionists. 
The victim of a bad marriage and for years 
effectively a single mother, at the age of 40 
she did the modem thing and reinvented 
herself, becoming a gatherer of intelligence 
flitting between First World War capitals. 

How much she ever knew about military 
dispositions is uncertain; you could proba- 
bly pick up as much from spotting shoulder 
flashes in a Parisian pissoir as sleeping with 
the military attache. What we know is that 
the ultimate femme fatale mad e no secrets 
of her movements (all that luggage!) and 
British military intelligence hafl her in 
their grasp more than once. And let her go. 
In terms of the conduct of the war, it 
probably made no difference. Mata Hari was 
eventually foot less for spying on behalf of 
foe Germans than to protect the position of 
Captain Ladoux, the French counter-intelli- 
gence chief who had tried to run her as a 
double-agent — foe fact she was able to 
describe him to the British convinced them 
she was what foe said. 

It’s a fascinating tale. But once again it 
raises the question why utterly innocuous 
historical files such as these have been kept 
under lock and key so long. There are, 
apparently, “intelligence’' files from the 
nineteenth century which have still not yet 
been released. Quite why the 30 year rule — 
restrictive enough — which applies to other 
government paperwork should not apply to 
the secret world has never been adequately 
explained, leaving the suspicion a la 
Shayler that the intelligence services have 
more error to conceal It’s fun to learn of 
Mata Hari's interrogation at foe hands of 
the straight-backed men of embryonic MI5 
in 1916 but why the disclosure took so long 
remains a mystery. 


Letters to the Editor 


A flood of 
family memories 

I WOULD like to reassure 
Tom Bussman (Zeitgeist, 
August 8) that my parents 

received a tin of coffee from 
the emperor Haile Selassie In 
1953. 1 was not bom at the time 
but was brought up fo the 
story of my parents and older 
brothers fleeing the flood in 
Heacham, Norfolk. My Dad al- 
ways wished that he had kept 
the tin which had “a gift from. 
Haile Selassie” on It, but he 
bad a lot of other things on his 
mind at the time 
Alison Ash. 

Shrewsbury. 

I HAVE no wish to comment 
on Gus Macdonald's es- 
pousal of New Labour values. 
People do change. Ido how- 
ever want to support Paul 
Foot’s defence (August U) of 
the remarkable socialist 
Harry McShane, who to the 
end of his life was incapable, 
intellectually or emotionally, 
of accepting free market val- 
ues. While be refused to join 
any political party he contin- 
ued to the end to describe him- 
self as a Marxist Humanist 
Kay Carmichael. 

Glasgow. 

KIOTHENG is really new. Ju- 
IM lie Blrchall has not uncov- 
ered a new sexual perversion 
(Letters, August U); the ex- 
pression "men will do it with 
mud” was used in the Sixties 
by Lennie Bruce and recorded 
on his Berkeley Concert 
album. 

Derek Kingston. 

London. 

Y OUR report on the court 
case involving theft of loco- 
motives and rolling stock 
(August 11) will have been 
read with emotions ranging 
&om amusement to incredu- 
lity. Yet this crime is not 
unique. I was once part-owner 
of a whole fleet oflocomotlves 
and carriages. A previous gov- 
ernment took them from me 
and sold them off at way below 
their market value. However, 
no charges were ever brought 
against those responsible. 
Brain P Moss. 

Tnm worth, Staffs. 

| READ with confusion your 
I correspondent's complaint 
(Letters. August 11) about the 
invading cold freezing his ar- 
dour. What's he moaning 
about? Am I alone in holding 
to the old beliet the ardour 
the better? 

Jason McEntyre. 

Liverpool 

/~%REAT idea, the “ c hangin g 
VJJface of feminism" series. 
Just a pity it had to start with 
Elizabeth Wurtzel's bizarre 
manifesto (Get a life, girls, 
August 10 ). And It's not even 
new. Miss Bingleyln Pride 

And Prejudice (1813) beat her 
to it "A woman must have a 
thorough knowledge off music, 
singing, drawing, dancing, 
and the modem languages 

and besides all this, she must 

possess a certain something in 
her air and mannerof walk- 
ing, the tone of her voice, her 
Jddress and expressions, Ex- 
actly. Who needs equalpay 

when you can have 

bles? Who's next in the series, 
Delia Smith? 

Elisabeth Mahoney- 
Glasgow. 


The NEC feud (cont.) 


M ANY lon gstanding 
Labour activists wjB 
welcome your en- 
dorsement of the centre-left 
Grassroots Alliance slate of 
candidates for the NEC as a 
much-needed proactive 
ginger group. The knee-jerk 
reaction of such ardent sup- 
porters of New Labour as Leon 
Rodin (Letters, August 11) is 
entirely predictable; policy 
must be ruthlessly reshaped 
tnlrgffpflwmidrtla England 
vote at all costsand any (me 
who does not conform to the 
new orthodoxy must be rub- 
bished as a neo-mflitant 
Like Mr Rodin, I worked for 
the labour Party, not for 10 
years but for more like 50. but 
I have been sickened by its 
intolerant antics since it 
regained power. The need fbra 
credibly dissident voice at top 
table is urgent and the alliance 
slate could provide it 
Tom Egan. 

Southport, Merseyside. 


dents may not care that at 
least one of their protfigfis 
broke party rules, and sent 
their NEC promotion directly 
into members’ homes using 
labels provided for the Euro- 
pean elections. And if s odd 
that five other NEC candi- 
dates, nominated by many 
constituencies in good faith, 
pulled out at the lastmoment 
allegedly because MIHbarik 
made them. Iftoldtojump, the 


ask is" 

I want to see people cm the 
NEC who will enforce the 
rules, and who win tell the 
leadership what they need to 
know, not what they want to 
bear. Labour will only win far- 
ther terms if it truly listens to 
its members. Thafswhyrn.be 
vertin g for Andy Howell, Pete 
Whitman, Mark Seddon, 
Cathy Jamieson, Liz Davies 
and Christine Shawcraft. 


Personally I’ve always been 
cm the right cf my local party, 
and a loyal supporter of my 
MP, Andrew Smith, and foe 

r .g'hnnr g nw rmYipnf T.ilm 

Tam Watson I’ve rolled up my 
sleeves to get Labour alerted 
in good times and bad. I don't 
nertlsanctimonionslectures 
from anyone. 

Ann Black. 

Oxford. 

( WOULD not Insult Labour 
Party members by implying 
they are likely to vote fora 
certain NEC slate cm the 
Guardian's say-so, but as you 
have published those names I 
would like to draw readers' 
attention to tirogemziztoly in- 
dependent NEC candidates: 
Mary Southcott (Georghiou) 
who has done more for the 
cause of electoral reform than 
anyone living (or dead!) and 
Val Price, the backbone of 
Labour Women's Network, 
who has helped so many 
women make progress. Both 
are fanner parliamentary can- 
didates and have worked tire- 
lessly for the party In good 
times and bad. They will make 
a very constructive contribu- 
tion on the NEC. 

Lynne Armstrong. 
Portsmouth, Hants. 

|"H m firm rrj tan hag fcalama 
I giant step from critical 
friend of the first Labour Gov- 
ernment for 18 years to out- 
right opposition by suggest- 
ing support forth e so-called 
"centre-left Grassroots Alli- 
ance". These are the people 
who took Labour down 
the dark alley of opposition, 
factionalism and navel-jrazlne 
ofthe late 70s and early 80s. A 
vote for them will be a step 
back into the dark-ages of op- 
position. 

Labour is not a debating 
society, it is a party of govern- 
ment, and NEC elections de- 
serve to be treated as seriously 


as an election can be. not as an 
academic exercise designed to 
send a shot across the bows of 
our Government 
Giles Roddy. 

Cardiff! 


Neil Ehxnock, John Smith 
and Tony Blair mean that, for 
the first time, a member of the 
Labour Party can have a 
say on who their parliamen- 
tary candidate should be, 
what the constitution should 
say, how the manifesto should 
look, surf who should be on the 
NEC. One member one vote 
means members have real 

power for the first time. 

It is ironic therefore that a 
slate of candidates who op- 
posed every one of these 
reforms should now be putting 
up for the NEC. Liz Partes. 
Pete WiDsroan, Mark Seddon 
etal are not “grassroots party 
activists**— they are part oT 
hard-left and Trotskyist 
groups and publications who 
exirt on the fringes of British 
politics, with an Ideology and 
politics distinct from main- 
s tr e am Labourism, and with 
politics such as nationalis- 
ation which have been deci- 
sively rejected by the British 
peopla. 

The Labour households 
receiving their ballot papers 
this week should consider 
why Labour won in 1997 but 
lost in 1979, 1583, 1987 and 
1992, and vote for NEC candi- 
dates who can help Labour 
win again in 2002. 

Paul Richards. 

London. 

THANK you for naming the 
I left slate for the NEC. I now 
know who not to vote for. I 
have grown increasingly 
weary of dissenters with noth- 
ing to offer the party beyond 
their dissent. 

HNWood. 

Sutton Coldfield. 


More agonies in the long wait for exam results 


lias been a lot of 


problems being experienced 
by some students awaiting A- 
level results. While I appreci- 
ate the anxiety this may cause, 
does no one care about the 
thousands of year S pupils all 
over the country who are 
awaiting results —for SATs 


taken m May and adminis- 
tered by the Qualifications 
and Curriculum Anthority? 

This, apparently, is due also 
to a softvrare problem, which 
is "highly technical”, accord- 
ingto the QCA's spokes- 
person. He obviously consid- 
ered that, as a mere parent, I 
would not understand it 


What I really don’t under- 
stand is why these 10 and II 
year olds had to experience 
tbe stress ofa week of “tests” 
when a teacher’s assessment 
alone would have been a feirer 
reflection of their attainment. 
Susan Pierce. 
SaKbum-by-the-Sea. 
Cleveland. 





Council sales’ solid foundations 


I STRONGLY take issue with 
N Walsh (Letters, August 11). 
He is wrong to equate the 
transfer of council homes to 
localhousing companies with 
Conservative privatisations. 
The housing stock in such 
transfers is valued according 
to a strict, accepted method- 
ology. There are no cash wind- 
fells for share holders, no 
bribes or sweeteners. 

Council housing can be wen- 
managed and democratically 
accountable, but frequently it 
has been badly managed. 

Local housing companies 
are potentially Car more demo- 
cratic than the local govern- 
ment model while still allow- 
ing their parent councils to 
retain strategic functions, 
such as housing the homeless. 
William Hatchett. 

London. 

T ONE moment N Walsh 

the Tories of ‘‘brib- 
ing council tenants to vote for 


them by offering sweeteners 
such as temporary rent 
freezes”, the next he says “the 
previous government’s mea- 
sures were designed to force 
up council rents". 

In this part of Hertfordshire 
about 7,000counc3 houses, a 
third of the stock, were sold to 
tenants in the 19 years of Tory 
control As a result, the coun- 
cil was able to pay off all its 
debt and spend more on the 
improvements ofthe remain- 
ing stock. 

More resources were avail- 
able both to enable housing 
associations to maintain a 
steady building programme of 
houses to rent, and to add to 
the co mm u n ity’s assets by 
providin g new sports facili- 
ties. Like Wffl Hatchett's city 
housing authority, Dacorum’s 
Labour majority since IS95 
has continued with these 
policies. 

Cllr Richard Jameson. 
Aldbury, Herts. 


The Archbishop spoiled our day 


W E HAVE been refused a 
Special Licence to marry 

outside our parish by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Our application was sup- 
ported by the Archbishop of 
Wales; the vicar of the church 
at which we want to marry 
and our own parish vicar. 

We have attended this 
church many times in recept 
years for private spiritual 
contemplation. Our refusal is 
on the grounds of not having 
attended regular services- 
It appears the Church of 
England struggles to accept In- 
dividual relationships with 
God and individual choices on 


worship as valid. Our wed- 
ding would bring 100 people to 
a Christian place of spiritual 
beauty which has special sig- 
nificance for us. 

This refusal leaves us feel- 
ing excluded and angry, frus- 
trated and misunderstood. 
Perhaps the Archbishop of 
Canterbury should listen to 
his local officers and respond 
to the heart-felt wishes of 
people in this country, instead 
of pushing more people out to 
civil ceremonies by alienating 
them. 

Simon Smith and 

Jane MorreDL 

Uanfair Caereinion, Powys. 


Further food for thought in the great genetically-modified potato debate 


rats (Minister rejects can for 
genetic food ban, August U) 
comes as no surprise tome. If 

ever there was a casefor the 
need to hold a national refer- 
endum, this is tt 
The profound influence 
food has on the human organ- 
ism is under the control of 
nature, and nature alone. 
Science still does not know all 
the ingredients in foods. More 

frightening still is that 

science does not know fhEy 

how food interacts within the 
system. Nature does. 

Every cell in our body uses 
_comlngfOodto repair and 
replenish our tissues. If our 


food is genetically distorted, 
no-one knows the canse- 


wfll affect the very intrarceflu- 
lar structure of our bodies. 
The long-term effects of such 
dietary abomination will not 
show for another generation. 
By then it wifi be too late. 
These drug companies are 
only pursuing profits but try . 
and argue that tiieir tamper- 
ing wm make for better crop 
yfeld. Don't fell far this dap- 
trap — it is gambling with our 
dfildren's health. 

Alan Hunter. 

Edinburgh. 

✓'VAN WE be toW how many 
W'of the varieties of potato 
commercially available have 


been tested, and whether any 
of them have produced signs of 
damage in rats or other ex- 
perimental animals? 
BBooghtoiL 
Woking, Surrey. 


thought to the effect of gBtt- 
eHcally-modified potatoes on 
seed-eating birds? It seems 
that insect-eating birds could 
also be endangered. At the mo- 
ment we still have a choice as 
to whether arnot to spray 
crops with toxic chemicals in 
order tokill inserts. If trope 
are modified to make them re- 
sistant toinsect infestation we 
wfllno longer have even that 
choice. 

Before it is too late can we 


notgive some thought to the 

Ttt Kwaidty rtf s haring this 

planet with other species? The 
argument in fevour of genetic 
modification is, that unless 
we take this path we will not 
be able to feed the grossly en- 
larged future human popula- 
tion. Perhaps it would be bet- 
ter to modify the expected 
increase in the number of 
humans. 

SJ Goddard. 

Stockbridge, Hants. 

IIM DALEY reveals the high 
degree of ignorance about 
genetically-modified food- 
stuffs (Letters, August 11). His 
“orange pippins”, presum- 
ably Cox’s, were produced by 


only apples, a completely nat- 
ural process. 

Genetically-modified vege- 
table and fruit, on the other 
hand, are frequently altered 
by inserting totally alien gen- 
etic material, often from ani- 
malsorflsh, into their DNA. 
Be aware of your facts, Mr 
Daley, before attempting to 
undermine, no matter how 
flippantly, resistance to the in- 
troduction of GM foods which 
few, if any, consumers want 
Ron Graves. 

Birkenhead, Wirral 

A RE genetically modified 
/Apotatoesonthe menu for 
GeoffRooker’s daughter? 

Dr WHipperson. 

L tn dfl e l d, W. Sussex. 


Can Labour woo me back, 
metaphorically speaking? 


k MADELEINE Bunting 
I VI(you'reso naive, Ms WB- 
ktosan. New lads aren't the real 
threat, August 11) reads like a 
response from New Labour’s 
rapid rebuttal unit finable to 
attack the substance rf my ar- 
gument — she admits she 
agrees with large parts of it — 
she instead attacks my profes- 
sional reputation by claiming 
that this article is somehow per- 
sonal and not political Using 
women to attack other women 
cm personal grounds to detract 
from tbe seriousness cf their ar- 
guments— that New Labour is 
still run like a boys' dub 
with a dosed and controlling 
political culture — is a tired, 
tabloid technique. 

Her trivialisaticn erf my argu- 
ments (and interview) is all the 
more pernicious because she 
fails to repeat my response to 
the central accusation. She 
speculates that the “love meta- 
phor” is somehow emMamatic 
of my romantic past, when in 
feet she has direct knowledge to 
the contrary. (I was as ke d about 
my use of the metaphor five 


times in an extensive interview 
and provided more than ade- 
quate clarification.) She also 
suggests that GeoffMvdgan is 
one ofthe New Lads I am attack- 
ing, when I said he was atypical 

(iffhflopWfirp T «m<: raritiqiitng 

As a writer, I cflen draw on 
personal metaphors which best 
illustrate my points and allow 
me to connect with the reads-. 
The article was an authentic 
expression of my changing 
relationship to New Labour. I 
wrote it fully aware that I ran 
the risk erfbeing personally dis- 
credited by those whom I was 
attacking. But I did not expect 
Guardian journalists to so eas- 
ily fell for the “party" line and 
became tods for the spin doc- 
tors. As to why I used this meta- 
phor? It was an 3 KH 1 tqjriate c®e. 
Over the years, lovers may have 
been and gone, but my relation- 
ship with the Labour Party has 
proved longer and more endur- 
ing. Whether New Labour can 
woo me back remains to be 
seen. 

Helen Wilkinson. 

San Francisco. 
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Andre Weil 


Beyond the frontier of numbers 





A ndre wen. who 
has died aged 92, 
was one of the cen- 
tury’s greatest 
mathematicians. 
He will be remembered not 
only for his own remarkable 
achievements, bat for his pro- 
found conjectures, which 
helped direct research Cor a 
generation. He was also one of 
the founders of an encyclopae- 
dic gro up of, largely French, 
mathematicians, jokingly 
named “Nicolas Bourbaki” 
after a general who fought in 
the Ftanco-Prusslan war. 

Weil was born in Paris and 
graduated from the Bade Nor- 
mals Sup6rieure at the age of 
19. He then travelled exten- 
sively, spending two years at 
Aligarh Muslim University in 
India from 1930 to 1932, before 

returning to France, where he 

taught at Strasbourg until 
1939. When the second world 
war broke out he was a consci- 
entious objector, and spent 
four months in Bonne Nou- 


veUe prison, Rouen, where, as 
the son of Jewish parents, his 
life was imperilled. Eventu- 
ally he was ab l e to main* his 
way to America. During this 
period he exchanged many let- 
ters with his younger sister, 
Simone WeO. the social activ- 
ist and mystical philosopher 
who died in England in 1943. 

It was also in the diEBcult 
yean of the early 1940s that 
WeO. began to formulate his 
profound est ideas on mathe- 
matics. His first significant 
result, published in 1929, ex- 
tended the ideas of Henri 
Poincare, who had indicated 
that results In number theory 
might be obtained by thinking 
geometrically. 

Weil's later conjectures 
drew together a range of geo- 
metric ideas of Italian origin 
with problems in the theory of 
numbers much studied by 
German mathematicians. 
They extended Poincare's 
ideas from one to any number 
of dimensions, and made 


sense only by a bold analogy 
with the developing field of 
topology. But while the conjec- 
tures ma de sense, and could 
even be verified in simple 
cases, none of the known topo- 
logical methods applied, and 
Well called for a massive ex- 
tension of topological methods 
to the new setting. His four 
conjectures were eventually 
solved by later members of 
Bourbaki — two by Alexandre 
Grothendieck, and the last by 
Pierre Deligne — in the early 
1970s. The methods Invented 
led to the decisive tools by 
which Fermat’s Theorem and 
several other major results in 
mathematics have recently 
been salved. 

Weil was scathing about 
mathematicians who base 
conjectures on little more 
than their own failure to 
prove a result they would like 
to be true. His conjectures 
were precise but profound 
generalisations of known 
results, and by putting them 


By putting his 
conjectures in the 
public domain Well 
carried out the 
duty of any leading 
mathematician: to 
shape the future 
of the subject 


in public domain he car- 
ried out the duty of the lead- 
ing mpt h amaHrianB of any 
period: to shape the foture of 
the subject In this enterprise 
he was greatly helped by Nico- 
las Bourbaki. 

AS a wiflthomaf frfan in hie 

twenties, Well had become 
painfany aware of how many 
of the nidar generation of 
French mathematicians bad 



died - in the first world war, 
and how for, as a result; 
Fiance lagged behind Ger- 
many in the study of the sub- 
ject- He drew like-minded 

matharmittoianS STOUnd him , 

and they set themselves 
of writing a one-volume 
hook which would present 
modern analysis — essentially 
the calculus — in a useful but 
rigorous form. 


Inspired by the comic tradi- 
tions of the Ecote Normals Su- 
pdrieure, Weil Jokingly gave 
the group file name Nicolas 
Bourbaki. The project grew 
and came to reflect the inter- 
ests of. its- founders, who in- 
cluded. such notables as 
Claude Chevaltay and Jean 
DieudonufL They were largely 
dispersed by the second world 
war, but reunited afterwards 
in Nancy and Chicago. 

By now the project was one 
of writing the equivalent of 
Euclid’s Elements, an entire 
encyclopaedia of modem, 
largely pure, mathematics. 
The group of seven Bourbaki 
met regularly and circulated 
drafts to headed debate. Una- 
nimity was required before 
anything was published. 
Membership in Bourbaki 
lapses at the age of 50, and sev- 
eral generations have been 
through it 

Because of the eminence of 
individual members their en- 
cyclopaedia has had an ex- 


traordinary influence In 
France and French-speaking 
countries, although it is often 
criticised for its abstract style. 
belong to motivation and ap- 
plication. But pedagogy was 
never the aim of Bourbaki, 
whose seminars set the tone 
for research internationally 
for many years. In keeping 
with the original joke. Bour- 
baki ertfoyed a semi-public 
life, attending conferences, 
giving papers, denying that he 
was a collective fictian- 

Several Bourbaki, including 
Grothendieck and Deligne, 
were awarded Fields medals, 
the mathematical equivalent 

of the Nobel prize, but never 
Wefl. This Is perhaps because 
the first were awarded in 1938. 
and the next in 1950, by which 
time he was above the no- 
tional limit of 40. 

After the second world war, 
Weil became , a professor at 
Chicago and later at the Insti- 
tute fix- Advanced Study at 
Princeton. There he collabo- 


rated with a number of fam- 
ous mathematicians, and 
through major books and 
papers ova: many ye®*** 

finued to exert considerable 
Influence cm the growth m 
mathematics in America, in 
later life he took an Interest in 
the history of mathenvUics. 
He wrote a fine and sensitive 
study of number theory 
Babylonian times to 1800, mm 
edited some of the work of his 

great predecessors, Jacques 
Bernoulli and KerreFermat. 

In 1994, his lifetime of 
achievement was acknowl- 
edged when he was awarded 
the Kyoto prize in baste 
science from the Inamori 
Foundation of Kyoto, Japan. 
His wife, Eveline, died in 
1986. He Is survived by two 
daughters and three 
grandchildren. 


Jeremy Gray 


AndrO W«il. mathematician, bom 
May 8, 1908; died August 6. 1988 


Abdul-Amir Allawi 


Diagnosis for Iraq 


T HE rise through the med- 
ical profession of Abdul- 
Amir Allawi, who has 
died aged 85, was almost as 
swift as his rise within pre- 
1958 coup Iraqi politics. In the 
early 1950s he was part of the 
circle around Muhammad 
Fadhil Jamall. whose liberal 
vision of Iraq — wherein Is- 
lamic identity held a specific 
status — appealed to young 
politicians. 

In 1963, when Jamali be- 
came prime minister, Abdul- 
Amir was appointed health 
minister, and held tb** post 
under different premiers 
until the bloody coup headed 
by Colonel Kassem that 
ousted the Hashemite monar- 
chy in 1958. 

Helped by the growth of 
Iraq's oil wealth, he improved 
his country’s health services 
with an almost evangelical 
enthusiasm. He targeted the 
elimination of malaria and 
other fatal diseases and estab- 
lished hospitals and clinics 
throughout Iraq. He created a 
hygienic dairy industry that 
still owes much of its success 
to his work. 

Abdul- Amir was a Shi’a 
Muslim, originating from the 
Rabi’a tribal confederation of 
southern Iraq. He was bom 
into an affluent Baghdad mer- 
chant family, with his mother 
descended from the religious 
aristocracy. In 1928, he 
entered Baghdad's new Royal 
College of Medicine, which 
had faced opposition from tra- 
ditionalists and graduates 
from Ottoman-administered 
medical academies. 

After graduating in 1933, 
Abdul-Amir completed bis 
studies — specialising in pae- 
diatrics — at London’s Great 
Ormond Street Hospital In 
1936, back in an Iraq with 
medicine still heavily influ- 


enced by traditi onalis t practi- 
tioners. he joined the modem 
Royal Hospital His work was 
particularly influenced by 
Professor Lederer, an Aus- 
trian refugee paediatrician 
who allowed the young medic 
to develop his own techniques 
and skills. 

In 1948, Abdul-Amir was a 
member of the Iraqi delega- 
tion to the Arab League's 
social affairs conference and 
soon afterwards he became a 
professor of medicine, and 
then a government minister. 
After the 1968 coup, he fled to 
London where he joined the 
Child Health Institute. He re- 
established his private prac- 
tice In Baghdad in 1961 but 
his position was not secure. In 
1972, he was briefly arrested 
on trumped-up charges. 

I N the 1980s Abdul- Amir 
lived in London, a self-im- 
posed exile in a country he 
had grown to love. He kept up 
to date on medical and paedi- 
atric developments — and be- 
came a habitue of the Royal 
Society of Medicine library. 

He co-founded a political 
advisory body and in 1992, 
fragile and ailing, he visited 
Iraq for the last time. In the 
now autonomous northern 
Kurdish city of Salahuddin he 
chaired the inaugural session 
of the Iraqi National Congress 
and was pleased to witness 
the germs of opposition to a 
regime he believed had 
sapped Iraq of its energy and 
degraded the country. 

He is survived by his wife, 
Raifa, and three children, 
Ghazi, All and Zena. 


Sayyed Nadeem A Kazmi 


Abdul-Amir Allawi, doctor, bom 
September 25, 1912: died July 
11. 1998 
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Aitkenhead ... at Kilquhanity House — he knew the school could not be replicated in the state system but felt that lessons could be learned from it 

John Aitkenhead 


The house that children built 


J OHN Aitkenhead, who 
has died aged 88, was an 
educational pioneer. He 
was the last of a small 
group, which included Homer 
Lane at the Little Common- 
wealth, Wiffiiam Curry at 
Darlington Hall, and A S Neill 
at Summeriull, who believed 
in allowing children to ex- 
press their humanity in an 
educational atmosphere far 
removed from the ' “natural 
order” of sexual and Intellec- 
tual repression. 

Aitkenhead was also the 
last of an outstanding genera- 
tion of Scottish nationalists — 
which included his friends 
C M Grieve (the poet Hugh 
MacDlarmld) and Robert 
McLellan — who were fired 
by internationalism. “How 
raw I be an intornaHnngll.q t w 
he would ask, "without first 
being a nationalist?” 
Aitkenhead was born in 
Knightswood, Glasgow, the 
son of a ship’s carpenter. He 
was educated at Eglinton 
School, Ardrossan Academy, 
Ayrshire, and Glasgow Uni- 
versity, where he graduated 
in TfrigUsh and education. As 
a young teacher in Ayrshire, 
he was troubled by what he 
saw In Scotland’s schools. He 
would later write, by way of a 
confessional, that even he, “a 
young and Inexperienced 
teacher”, had used the belt — 
“sparingly” — but those few 
occasions remained a lifetime 
source of regret. 

- Two events made him de- 
termined to open his own 
school The first was a meet- 
ing with another Scot, A S 
NeilL head of SmnmerhIQ. the 
“freest school in the world”. 
The other was the second 


world war. Aitkenhead was a 
committed pacifist and mem- 
ber of the Peace Fledge Union. 

Neill had warned that a pro- 
gressive boarding school in 
Scotland would not work. But 
Aitkenhead and his wife, 
Morag, rented Kilquhanity 
House, a modest estate and 
form near Kirkpatrick Dur- 
ham In Galloway, and in 
September 1940 the school 
opened Its doors. 

“We swallowed Neill hook, 
line and sinker,” wrote Ait- 
kenhead later. ‘T was for com- 
plete freedom and the chil- 
dren would run the school". 
When the pupils abolished 
bedtime, he began to have 
second thoughts. After find- 
ing a riilld a qlp-p p In a laundry 
basket he convinced his pu- 
pils that bedtime shnnid be 
reinstated. Lessons, too, 
would eventually become 
compulsory — a fact that 
Neill teased him about How 
free was a pupil, retorted Ait- 
kenhead, who could not read 
or write after they Mt school? 

Early staff believed the 
school was a community ex- 
periment, where an interna- 
tional group — including a 
Jewish former member of the 
German Olympic team — 
could live peacefully together. 
Property was owned in com- 
mon, and goods like ciga- 
rettes were drawn from a 
communal pool. All staff 
received 10 shillings (Sop) a 
week. A farm was started and 
gardening encouraged. 

During the war Aitkenhead 
was brought before five tribu- 
nals to defend his conscien- 
tious objection. “We were 
against war, violence, corpo- 
ral punishment, uniforms,” 


he recalled. “In fact, we were 
largely against the govern- 
ment". He later conceded that 
had Hitler invaded he would 
have had to reconsider his po- 
sition — even if it had been 
too late. 

The war meanwhile gave 
his school an unexpected 
boost Galloway was not on 
any bomber routes and 
parents — who might other- 
wise have had second 
thoughts — decided it was a 
safe haven. Some locals were 
less kind, cal l in g staff and pu- 
pfls "bloody conchies”. Ait- 


John’s motto was 
‘Liberty, Equality 
and Inefficiency*; 
He believed 
that efficient 
revolutions end 
up killing people 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


A REFERENCE to “mushy 
pees” appeared in an article 
about Northumberland Place, 
London W2. yesterday (page 
7, G2); mushy peas was what 
the columnist had in mind. 

THE wrong telephone num- 
ber was given for inquiries 
about Manchester’s Family 
friendly' Fortnight In our 
education section yesterday 
(page 20, G2). For details of 


activities, readers should call 
0161-963 4238. 

ON the front page contents 
panel of Saturday's sports sec- 
tion (August 8) we stated that 
Christian Malcolm, won the 
100m and 200m at the Euro- 
pean Junior Championships. 
We should have said World 

Junior Championships. 

THE inscribed stone found 


kenhead and other staff were 
once beaten up. Aitken head’s 
founding motto was “Liberty, 
Equality and Inefficiency”, 
since efficient revolutions al- 
ways end up hilling people, he 
believed. An early school 
badge featured the motto 
along with a cow, which had a 
dock on its back facing to the 
rear. 

The community prospered. 
For Aitkenhead; as for Sir 
Herbert Read, education was 
the generatton of happiness, 
but freedom. ■ was never a 
licence. Zt was doing what you 


at Tintagel castle. Cornwall, 
generally assumed to have 
been the birthplace of the 
legendary King Arthur, was 
discovered on the edge of a 
cliff overlooking a cooem 
tra d itionally known as Mer- 
lin’s Cave. A mis-hearlng by 
a copytaker led to this ap- 
pearing in the paper as "a 
tavern traditionally known 
as Merlin's Cave” (page 1, 
August 7). 


liked as long as you did not 
hurt anybody else. The focal 
point of the school was the 
weekly council meeting. For 
more than 50 years, everyone 
— cooks, farm-hands,- teach- 
ers and pupils — attended. 
The chair was taken by a 
pupil, who might be as young 
as 10. “John A”, as he was 
universally known, bad only 
one vote, and even his wife 
: and children would some- 
times vote against him. At 
one such meeting, it was de- 
cided I should edit the school 
magazine — despite John’s 
vehement objections. . . 

He was a wonderfiiHy prac- 
tical teacher. Once when he 

decided Til« dasg would "malra 

a new mast for the school's 
waning dinghy, be turned the 
exercise into a geometry les- 
son. Chalk in hand, he used 
the classroom floor as a black- 
board to Illustrate how to 
turn a square pole of wood 
into a rounded mast Having 
done that, housed his father’s 
bevelled plane to finish the 
job. By this time, the school 
had a fleet that Included a 25- 
foot dug-out outrigger canoe, 
hewn from a tree. 

Curiosity as to why one of 
his own children had serious 
difficulties in' reading. »nd 
writing made J ohn take an in- 
terest in dyslexia many years 
befare.it became an accepted 
concept When asked how he 
bad made a non-reader into a 
reader within, a few short 
months, he replied: "I just 
took him : on my knee and 
read with him'’. 

1 John also - came to terms.' 
with another pupil who had 
created his own alphabet He 
learned this alphabet and 


THE proximity of houses at 
Bootborpe, Leicestershire, to 
the edge of a large excavation 
was exaggerated in our -de- 
scription, (page 9, August 7) of 
properties hanging "on the 
edge of a 100ft cliff above an 
open-cast mine”. The nearest 
houses are 300 metres from 
the proposed landfill site. And 
with Just stx houses. Booth-: 
orpe is a hamlet rather than a 
village.' 


began to correct mistakes the 
pupil made. Through this co- 
operative device, the child 
was gradually introduced to 
the conventional alphabet 
Similar ly, when school inspec- 
tors asked to see his plans for 
a spectacular 40-foot fort, de- 
signed and built by the pupils, 
John had to confess there 
were none — • they bad made it 
up as they went along. The 
fort stood for 20 years. 

Aitkenhead was never a 
propagandist on the scale of 
A S Neill and appreciated that 
Kilquhanit y could hot be rep- 
licated in the state system. 
But he felt that lessons could 
be learned from it and dis^ 
geminated by its countless 
visitors. The school hovered 
on the edge of bankruptcy 
from time to time and its final 
years were troubled. 

Ultimately, it was the 
school inspectors that did for 
Kilquhanit y. New safety stan- 
dards could not be afforded, 
and even if they could have 
been, such changes would 
have destroyed Attkenhead's 
objectives, h emming in the 
pupils’ freedom. Sadly, John 
dosed the school in 1997. 

More than 200 friends, for- 
mer pupils, babes in arms and 
family attended his' funeral. 
He was buried by a pan- 
oramic view of the Galloway 
Hills and Solway Firth. He is 
survived by Morag, whom he 
married In 1938, their two 
sons, two . daughters and u 
grandchildren. 


Bob CuddHty 


John MajJori banks Aitkenhead, 
teacher, bom May 21, 1910: died 
July 21, 1898 • 


It is the polity qf the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Please quote date and 
page number. Readers may 
contact the office of die Read- 
ers' Editor by telephoning 0171 
239 9589 between Ham and 
5pm. Monday to Friday. Let- 
tars to Readers ’ Editor. The 
Guardian. 119 . Farringdon 
Road, London EC1R3ER. Fax: 
0171 239 9097. E-mail: 

reader%gmrdian.di.uk 


Elizabeth Appleby. QC. 56: 
Michael Brunson, broad- 
caster, 58; Judith Daley, cir- 
cuit Judge, 50; Stan Grelg, 
jazz pianist, 68; George Ham- 
ilton, actor, 59: Prof David 
wing , Chemist, master, Down- 
ing College, Cambridge, 59; 
Mark Knopfler, rock guitar- 
ist. 49; Dave Lee, jazz pianist, 
68; Evelyn Martin, co-chair. 
Women’s National Commis- 
sion. 72; Norris McWhirter, 
compiler, Guinness Book of 
Records, 73; Sir Robin Nich- 
olson, metallurgist, 64; Pete 
Sampras, tennis player, 27; 
Lord Renton, former Conser- 
vative minister, 90; Jonathan 
Taylor, chairman, Booker, 
63; Suzanne Warner, direc- 
tor of government relations, 
Cattle and Wireless, 5& Peter 
West, sports commentator, 
78; Anthony Wright, Labour 
MP, 44; Suzanne Vega, 
singer, songwriter, 39; Prof 
Graham ZeUtek, vice-chan- 
cellor, London University, so. 


A Country Diary 


CORNWALL: Offshore from 
Porthgwarra, under the long 
awaited sunshine, sea is bril- 
liantly coloured — turquoise 
over white sand, purple 
amongst seaweed, lapis to 
inky blue above the deepest 
water. Blueness belies the 
turbulent currents and tides, 
but the Runnel Stone buoy 
moans and warns constantly, 
and white water foams 
around the treacherous 
rocks of Longshlps, beyond 
Najizal. 

Further out, past the coast- 
guard look-out and cone- 
shaped daymarks, open clif- 
fiand is softened by masses of 
wild carrot, mixed with bot- 
any, cat’s ear and bleached 
grasses, sweeping down to pil- 
lared cliffs. On the most ex- 
posed headlands, between 
hoary, Uchened boulders and 
weathered granite outcrops, a 
close carpet of stunted 
heather interweaves with 
shrivelled gorse, all spangled 
with yellow tormentiL 

Across this windswept 
land, reeves extend from the 
very edge of the precipitous 
cliffs. Built of huge, angular 
stones, placed on bed rock or 
set deep into the subsoil, 
these straight boundaries cut 
inl an d, across the salt-blasted 
heath, to become part of the 
field pattern surro unding iso- 
lated farmsteads, some half a 
mile inland — an intag mi 
part of West Pen with ‘s myste- 
rious and ancient landscape, 
with its prehistoric standing 
stones, qnolts and stone 
circles. 

Wa lkers along the coastal 
path marvel at the stunning 
colours and scenery and, on 
this hot day, converge on the 
few spectacular, white, sandy 
coves. Some, more adventur- 
ous in wet suits, stumble 
ba^fboted down a prickly, 
bardly discernible path, to 
dive and Jump into deep 
water, in a sea-gorge with 
sheer rock walls. North-west- 
wards the Atlantic shimmers 
off Land's End. 

VIRGINIA SPIERS 
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Analysis 

Germany 



On the side of 
the good guys 



* 
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0 lat: 
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5 war 



The sick 
man of 

Europe 

dances 

ajig 

As British politicians sun themselves, Germans 
are back from their holidays, stumping 
the country before the general election next 
month. Chancellor Kohl (below) is in trouble yet 
the German economy is turning in one 
of its best performances for years. In fact 
the much-criticised Rhenish model is proving 
remarkably resilient. Reports of its death, 
says David Gow, were much exaggerated. 





W HO's the 
sick man of 
Europe 
now? Not 
Germany. 
Rhenish 
capitalism. pronounced 
fatally ill only a few years ago, 
is ruddy of cheek. An 
allegedly -sclerotic corporate 
sector has been dancing Jigs. 
Gloomy predictions (mainly 
from the right) were wrong. 
Economic growth is predicted 
to top per cent this year 
and to be more than 3 per cent 
next year. Inflation (in the 
west of Germany) is running 
at record low levels, less than 
I per cent Earnings are rising 
by only 1.5 per cent, unem- 
ployment is foiling, albeit 
from a peak, unit labour costs 
have declined in the past two 
years and productivity has 
risen by 6.4 per cent in the 
same peri od(l ). 

Britain, in sharp contrast, 
is on the verge of recession- 
ary inflation, stagflation. 
Headline Inflation was 3.7 per 
cent in June. Private sector 
earnings are growing by 
around 6 per cent, joblessness 
is increasing, productivity in 
manufacturing is foiling and 
unit costs rising. 

The turnaround in German 
performance coincides with 
the start of the contest for the 
federal elections on Septem- 
ber 27 — Helmut Kohl got 
back to Bonn this week to 
campaign in earnest Voters 
have the chance to draw a line 
under his 16 years as Chancel- 
lor and send him to retire- 
ment, his place in history 


assured, in his modest bunga- 
low in Oggersheixn. Three 
months lafeet; in January 1999, 
it could be Gerhard SchrOdeit 
the Social Democrat ~ rcbal- 
lenger, who will preside as 
Chancellor over the Inaugura- 
tion of the project to which 
Kohl has dedicated his gar- 
gantuan energy hi . recent 
years, European economic 
and monetary union and, with 
it, the eventual abolition of 
the mark, the currency that 
has come to symbolise for 
Germans their country's sta- 
tus as a stable, mature democ- 
racy in the past 50 years. 

These momentous events 
have been anticipated by a 
resurgence of confidence and 
global ambition within Ger- 
man Industry Take Daimler- 
Benz, the country’s biggest 
corporation. Last month it 
posted record profits In its 
final results before its mar- 
riage with Chrysler — offi- 
cially a merger; in reality a 
German takeover — Is con- 
summated in early November: 
Similarly it's the big German 
car makers, Volkswagen and 
BMI3 which have had the 
financial muscle not only to 
take over Rolls-Royce and 
Bentley but also to challenge 


the American and Japanese 
giants. 

Even In financial services, 
where the Germans had long 
been seen as laggards, it was 
the German stock exchange 
that made the running in the 
proposed merger with the 
City of London’s, which still 
sees itself as primus inter 
pares among European 


as! 

1 the) 


icral 


bourses (2). The DTB„ 
the German derivatives! 
exchange, put the I 
frigh tenors on the . 
City's - ! et_ 

LifTe. Insurance., 

companies snch; 

Allianz axe set 
ting the 
for parti 
pean: 
turfng 
hanks 

as Deutsche 1 
out-pace/ 
the Brits : 
rivals to: 

America! 

finam 

houses. 

Is, t hen. 1 
the oft- 
derided Ger- 
man model — 
based on con- 
sensus, power- 
sharing and 
devolution in' 
business as in poli- 
tics, eg alitarianism 
and collective wel- 
fare — staging a 
come-back while the 
British variant of the 
Anglo-Saxon model, 
typified by share- 
holder value and flex- 
ible labour forces, 
gets consigned to his- 
tory? Eight years after 
German 
are we witnc 
finally the 1 
of Germany as 
economic and 
Cal gtan*’ Of 
that Margaret 
so feared when the 


Wan fell? The answer to 
both questions, hardly 
» surprisingly is both yes 
and no. 

British (and Ameri- 
n) neo-liberals slated 
fallings of the so- 
Rhin eland 
But it wasn’t 
they who 
praised the British 
.approach in the 
of 

a’s depar- 
from the 
k exchange rate 
!, mechanism in 
^September 
\L992, when 
^united Ger- 
a n y 
entered a 
.deep 
Fdepres- 
Jsfon and 
r Britain a 
J prolonged 
I period of 
1 growth 
and employment-cre- 
mation. Last year 
Herzog, the 
president, 
dared Germany's 
of economic 

, the ossifica- 

lon of its society and an 
iible mental depres- 


sion”. Hans-OIaf Henkel, head 
of the BDI, German equiva- 
lent of the CBL brought oppro- 
brium an his head by ha lime 
Britain as the model to aspire 
toe be denounced Germany’s 
post-war constitutional settle- 
ment, with its federalism and 
proportional representation, 
as a root cause of the Rtform- 
stau (reform log-jam). “Our 
constant quest for consensus 
has become an obstruction. 
The debates on how to organ- 
ise our national budget, our 
collective wage agreements 
and our health system offer 
prime examples of selfishness 
by individual groups in soci- 
ety struggling to keep what 
they have already got," Wolf- 
gang Rertzle, a BMW director, 
told the animal German- 
British Forum conference in 
London Last yearfa). It was a 
mood summed up some years 
ago by a headline in the left- 
liberal weeHs Die Zeit Ger- 
man industry was “too fat, too 
heavy too dear" 

In the intervening period 
Germany's political class may 
have failed to seize unification 
as a spur to much-needed 
reform of collective institu- 
tions and especially the wel- 
fare state. But not the 
business class. Executive 


reunification ! 


‘Too fat, too heavy, too 
dear,” reported Die Zeit 
_ 1 — and that was just 
German industry 


management has made indus- 
try leaner and fitter and — 
only partially th anks to the 
relative decline in the mark's 
value — more competitive. 
And that’s despite a rate of 
corporation tax more than 
double Britain’s and labour 
costs, particulady nan-wage 
elements, 60 per cent higher 
than here. One way it has 
done so is by avoiding the 
highly-regulated, centralised 
bar gaining system between 
capital and labour to negoti- 
ate the very kind of flexible 
labour agreements that BMW 
is now trying to Introduce at 
its Rover plants in Britain. 

D AIMLER’S Mer- 
cedes subsidiary 
for instance, has 
reached an 
accord on flexible 
working In 28 sep- 
arate plants. It rnrinttefi annu- 
alised working-time contracts, 
three-shift working. Saturday 
shifts, reduced overtime and 
sickness pay and the like The 
company has introduced new 
models that cost the same as 
the old ones but are better 
equipped — thanks to union 
agreement to cut costs by 
between 30 and 40 per cent In 
doing so it has relied on factory 
works councils, an element in 
the much-criticised system of 
MUbesttmmung or codetermi- 
nation . Similar agreements 
between management and 
works council have enabled 
Volkswagen (like Daimler) to 
increase employment 
According to Wolfgang 
Streeck, director of the Max 


Planck Institute for Social 
Research in Cologne, Mitbes- 
ttmmung helped manufactur- 
ing cope with structural 
chan ge and has even provided 
a competitive advantage for 
companies that implement it 
propeiiy(4J. True to form, 
German companies, as well as 
downsizing and installing 
robots, have invested in 
retraining. 

A manufacturing base, 
which they see as a bedrock of 
the modem economy has 
been sustained. The price has 
been h ig h - Companies such as 
Daimler or Siemens have 
embraced accoutrements of 
the Anglo-Saxon model, share- 
holder value, executive share 
options and New York listings; 
in addition, in good Anglo- 
American style, they have 
shed hundreds of thousands 
of Jobs — L7 million since 
1991. 

While unemployment in 
Britain may now be rising, it 
moves up from a lower base. 
German joblessness is stuck 
at well over 4 million or 10.9 
per cent and is even higher in 
eastern Germany at more 
than 18 per cent There are 
fears that even with the cur- 
rent upturn, firms will go on 
lasting oft workers in the drive 
for a share of global markets. 

German manufacturers 
have been increasing employ- 
ment at home but they have 
also been exporting Jobs. 
Investment overseas last year 
was a record DM57.5 billion as 
firms sought to escape high 
labour costs within the domes- 
tic market Structural unem- 


ployment rose between 1990 
and 1997 to 9.6 per cent In its 
Economic Outlook the OECD 
warns, not for the first time, 
that Germany requires much 
more substantial reforms — 
on British lines — or the 
social security health rare, 
pension and taxation systems 
to ensure longer-term fiscal 
sustainability and grtmthpj. 
Labour market reforms need 
to go further, well beyond 
relaxing protection against 
dismissal and reducing oppor- 
tunities to take early retire- 
ment with no great loss of pay 
The problem is that while 
some workers have shown a 
high degree of flexibility and 
new small firms in high-tech 
sectors such as computing are 
beginning to create jobs the 
bulk of the population resists 
change. A preelection poll of 
6,000 voters, east and west, 
showed that virtually every- 
body shared the politicians' 
view that economic reforms and 
job-creation are key But. while 
around a half believe flexible 
working hours are the key to 
fighting unemployment, none 
supports ruts in holiday pay or 
earnings, only one is five favour 
cutting corporate taxation and 
only a third want part-time 
working. The overwhelming 
majority wants the social secu- 
rity system to remain as it is. 



are 

the Federal 

Trust based in 
London, which 
argue that Ger- 
many's (and 
Europe's) unemployment crisis 
stems not from the so-called 
Rhineland model but from the 
twin politico-strategic shocks 
of German unification (costing 
German taxpayers alone 

upwards of DM150 billion a 
year) and the run-up to 
EMU(6). “The Rhineland 

model may have to undergo 
structural change to create 
more jobs and make the single 
currency area a success. But 
there is no need in our view to 
throw out the baby with the 
bathwater Reports of the 
coming death of the model 
win turn out to be greatly 
exaggerated,” wrote Dick Tav- 
ern e, chairman of the trust's 
study group. 

This appears to be the 
emerging view within Ger- 
many itself. Since unification, 
the German model has 
cha n ged, a Daimler executive 
said recently and it will evolve 
further in the next millen- 
nium, combining aspects of 
the Anglo-Saxon model with 
Its own concepts like social 
solidarity and consensus. Yet 
there is deep resistance to 
change among Germans, 
which helps explains why dur- 
ing his years in office Chancel- 
lor Kohl has signally foiled to 
enact needed reforms. It will 
take first-dass political leader- 
ship to break the logjam. Per- 
haps if they elect Gerhard 
Schroder next month Ger- 
mans will be signalling that 
they are prepared to have the 
barriers opened for them. 


Sources: (1) Spring report of the 
six leading German economic 
institutes. DIW. Berlin. May 1998; 
Annual economic report of the 
federal government, Economics 
Ministry. Bonn, March 1 998; 01) 
Guardian Analysis, July 30, 1 998; 

Jobs, growth and innovation In 
a wider Europe, published by 
Robert Fleming &Co. Ltd, London, 
T998; f4) Financial Times, June 1, 
1998,(5) OECD Economic Survey 
on Germany. Paris, August 1997; 
(6) Jobs and the Rhineland Modal, 
Federal Trust, London, 1997. 
Graphics Sources^ OECD; 
German Ministry of Economics; 
Bundesbank. 

Graphics: FZnborr Sheehy. 

David Gow is the Guardian's 

industrial editor and former 
Germany correspondent 
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Crude facts force BP-Amoco merger 


World oil prices 
hit 25 -year low 


Dan Atkinson 


In 
a 
in 

ominous backdrop for the 
multi-billion pound BP-Amoco 
merger unveiled yesterday. 

Sir John Browne, chief ex- 
ecutive of BP, said f a lli n g 
global energy demand had 
forced both groups to focus on 
competitiveness. 

The price of a barrel of oil 
is back to its 1973 level In real 
terms and the planned 6.000 
redundancies from BP-Amo- 
co's workforce of 99,000 could 
be just the beginning. There 
could be more mergers, with 
job losses, as profits become 
thinner all round, say indus- 
try analysts. 

The US Justice Department 
and the European Union’s 
competition authorities will 
first have to clear the near- 
£70 billion tie-up. but with oil 
prices falling towards their 
lowest since the sixties, both 
groups might present a pow- 
erful case for consolidation in 
an industry in which too 
man y participants are pump- 
ing too much oH 

This over-production, com- 
bined with collapsing demand 
in the the Par East, has sabo- 
taged efforts to prop up oil 
prices. Earlier this year Opec, 
the energy cartel, announced 
production cuts designed to 
help increase oil prices. But 
analysts say widespread 
cheating by some countries, 
especially Nigeria and Vene- 
zuela. means the cuts have 
been only 56 per cent effective. 

Opec is due to meet in No- 
vember. Even with the price 
slipping towards $10 a barrel, 
analysts saw little point in an 
emergency Opec meeting that 
would do little but agree an- 
other ineffective cuts package. 

Motoring groups have 




RLD oil prlc 
hitting the 
lowest levels 
a quarter of 
century were i 


urged the oil industry to pass 
on the falling cost of crude oil. 
but motorists are unlikely to 
find cheaper petrol for some 
time. 

Edmund King, head of cam- 
paigns for the RAC, said: 
“Over 80 per cent of the cost 
of a litre of petrol goes to the 
Government In tax. But that 
should not be a justification 
for keeping prices artificially 
high." 

Sir John denied that the 
crude oil price slide was the 
main trigger for the merger, 
but said depressed world de- 
mand meant all oO companies 
had to be more 
competitiveness. 

Most of the job cuts are ex- 
pected to be suffered by 
Amoco in the US. although 
there will be some in Britain. 

Mark Redway, analyst at 
T Hoare, the London brokers, 
said few companies would be 
making money at yesterday’s 
price of $1X72 for a barrel of 
Brent crude. He forecast a 
temporary $10 price, followed 
by an increase to about $12 by 
the aid of the year. In such a 
climate, he said, groups such 
as BP and Amoco might have 
decided that "big is beautiful". 

The merger will push BP- 
Amoco into an elite group of 
huge oil combines including 
Shell and Exxon, ahead of 
smaller groups such as Chev- 
ron, Mobil. Texaco and Total. 
These rankings are calculated 
on stock-market value and en- 
ergy reserves. 

But the elite group might 
not r emain exclusive for long 
if the price squeeze forces 
other mergers and takeovers. 
Given the reluctance of even 
unprofitable companies, pri- 
vate and state-owned, to drop 
out of oil production when en- 
ergy prices sink, mergers may 
be the only way to bring sup- 
ply back in line with demand. 

Oil companies have been 
trying to maximise output at 
an costs to maintain earnings. 
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Rare breed in 
oil chief ranks 


Profile 


BP boss Sir John 
Browne: dapper, 
dedicated, driven 


S IR John Browne, BP 
group chief executive, 
is anything but a typical 
oilman. 

Dapper, impeccably turned 
out and emotions held well In 
check, it Is about as hard to 
imagine Sir John in the gritty 
world of a processing module 
on a North Sea oil platform as' 
it is to imagine him slogging 
through the Alaskan or Co- 
lumbian wildernesses In the 
search for black gold. 

Nor is Sir John typical of 
that type of senior business- 
man who specialises In' 
restructuring and cost-cut- 
ting for the benefit of inves- 
tors. 

The chief of Britain’s pre- 
mier oil company ha* been 
working for the same group 
for more than 30 years. 

He joined the group In 1966 
when a career at BP was 
about as secure and staid as 


in the civil service. With a 
first in physics from Cam- 
bridge and a masters In busi- 
ness from Stanford, he had 
considered academia but his 
father encouraged him to 
choose business. 

An intensely private man. 
Sir John is unmarried. There 
have been suggestions of an 
unhappy outcome to a long- 
term relationship with one’ 
woman. If so, that might ex- 
plain his dedication. His long 
working hours and capacity 
for detail are legendary. 

Rising through the ranks of 
BP*s exploration and produc- 
tion division in Alaska, the 
United States and London, Sir 
John became group treasurer 
in 1984. Two years later he 
was sent to the US to ran 
Standard OIL returning to 
head up the group's explora- 
tion and production In 1939. 
By then, BP’S upstream oper- 
ations were struggling with 
debt and Sir John cut thou- 
sands of jobs. 

Equally proven is his abil- 
ity to read the political runes 
of a large organisation such 
as BP. He managed to do well 
under the eras of both Bob 
Horton and David, now Lord, 
Simon as chairmen. 

Chris Barrie 


TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 


Australia 2.66 
Austria 19.61 
Belgium 58.31 
Canada 2.409 
Cyprus 0,829 
Denmark «L82 
Finland a S7 
France 9.44 


Germany 2.824 
Greece 468.13 
Hong Kong 12.28 
Indie 69.63 
Ireland 1.1173 
Israel 8.01 
Italy 2.801 


Malaysia 6.85 
Malta 0.824 
Netherlands 3.175 
New Zealand 3.16 
Norway 12.13 
Portugal 287.60 
Saudi Arabia 6.01 


Sup&tod bp NefWoef farckxHng rvpav. 


Singapore 261 
South Africa 10.12 
Spain 238.62 
Sweden 12.95 ' 
swtzertanfl 1371 
Turkey 427,560 
USA 1.585 
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Blockbuster amid the doom and gloom 


Notebook/Mark Milner examines the 
effects of the world’s biggest industrial 
merger when oil prices are on the floor 


W HAT is it about BP 
and stock markets? 
Back in 1987 the 
British Govern- 
ment sold its final tranche of 
BP shares right into a global 
equity market meltdown. Yes- 
terday with the London mar- 
ket hitting a seven-month 
low. Wall Street on the skids 
and investors pondering 
openly about the end of the 
long bull market BP an- 
nounced its blockbuster deal 
with Amoco. 

Investors were immediately 
cheered. At one point, with 
the FTSE 100 share index 
down 100 points, BF’s shares 
were up by more than El, a 15 
per cent gain against the 
background of a tumbling 
market But then almost any- 
thing positive would cheer in- 
vestors stuck in the oil sector 
these days. The oil price is on 
the floor — hovering around 
the levels of the early 1970s — 


and storage facilities are bulg- 
ing. Opec, once the terror of 
the industrialised world, 
struggles to maintain a sem- 
blance of production disci- 
pline. Small wonder that the 
exploration and production 
sector has underperformed 
the UK stock market by as 
much as a third this year. 

But is the deal good news 
for anyone else? One of the 
most immediate impacts of 
the merger, if it dears the 
regulatory hurdles, will be 
job losses. The two companies 
say around 6,000 Jobs will be 
"affected" in a combined total 
of almost 100,000. For the em- 
ployees that is hardly some- 
thing to cheer about, though 
BP workers may draw some 
comfort from indications that 
the axe will fall more cruelly 
in the US. 

The deal throws up broader 
concerns, too. It underlines 
the competitive pressures 


within the ofl Industry. BP 
and Amoco argue that In 
future the best investment op- 
portunities will go only to 
those companies which can 
wield the biggest clout BP 
Amoco will be up there with 
the industry majors, Exxon 
and Royal Dutch/ShelL 

But there is more to it than 
the Godzilla (size counts) syn- 
drome. With the world awash 
with oil, the best chance for 
companies to increase their 
returns is by squeezing costs. 
BP and Amoco are looking for 
synergy savings erf around $2 
billion a year — equivalent to 
more than a quarter of the 
sum of their combined earn- 
ings last year. Never mind the 
rhetoric, that is the kind of 
number Investors like to bear. 

Expect others to tread the 
same route as BP/ Amoco, not 
just In the oil industry but 
elsewhere. Pharmaceuticals, 
banking, the automotive in- 
dustry are examples which 
spring to mind. All have their 
individual reasons for restruc- 
turing — the cost of research 
and development, the impact 
of new technology, the percep- 
tion that the most successful 


car makers will be those with 
the most comprehensive mod- 
el ranges. Perhaps In this con- 
text it is worth noting that BP 
chief executive Sir John 
Browne is a member of the in- 
ternational advisory board of 
Daimler-Benz, which Is merg- 
ing with Chrysler, and a non- 
executive director of SmithK- 
line Beecham which tried but 
failed to agree merger terms 
with Glaxo. 

Whatever the particular cir- 
cumstances of individual in- 
dustries. each is driven by 
competition on a global scale, 
by a need to cut costs — a need 
which almost always trans- 
lates in job losses. Only those j 
in the whizzler end of the tech- j 
nofogy spectrum will he able 
to build strategies based on | 
boosting marg ins and/or mar- ( 
ket shares. ; 

To structural adjustments I 
must be added the redundan- 
cles which are the Inevitable 
accompaniment of slower eco- 1 
notnic growth. In the UK, the I 
latest evidence from the Con- 
federation of British Industry 
shows just how depressed the 
manufacturing sector is. 

Government ministers and 


the opposition are arguing, in- 
evitably, about who Is respon- 
sible. Shadow trade and indus- 
try minister John Redwood is 
pinning the blame firmly on 
the strength of the pound, 
which be attributes to Govern- 
ment policies. The Govern- 
ment prefers to present the 
latest jobs losses — Siemens, 
Grove and yesterday BOC — 
as part of the fall-out from 
world economic problems. 

B OTH have a case. The 
opposition's conten- 
tion that the level of 
interest rates and the 
strength of sterling have 
undermined the manufactur- 
ing sector win find an echo in 
many a boardroom. By an odd 
coincidence, the Korean com- 
pany Daewoo Electronics said 
yesterday it is expecting to 
double profits this year. Presi- 
dent Chun Joo-bum reckons 
the company can thank lower 
Interest rates and the heavy 
depreciation of the won, exact- 
ly the remedy UK manufactur- 
ing industry would like to see 
In the UK 

Domestically induced fac- 
tors are not the only ones hit- 


ting the UK. There is plenty of 
trouble in the global economy. 
Investors are sitting up and 
taking notice. Stock markets 
round the world shuddered 
lower again yesterday, ft is 
surely ironic that the biggest 
danger on the financial mar- 
kets’ radar is the prospect of a 
devaluation of the yuan by 
China — a move which, it is 
feared, would set off another 
round of competitive devalua- 
tions across the Far EasL The 
last bastion of communism is 
making a vital contribution to 
keeping the capitalist show on 
the road. 

But Asia is not the only 
worry. The emerging markets 
in central and eastern Europe 
are suffering too. Tumbling 
share prices in Hungary may 
not matter too much (except to 
Hungarians) but what hap- 
pens in Russia affects Ger- 
many. still the key motor for 
growth in continental Europe. 

With so much gloom and 
doom to ponder, it is little 
wonder that Investors were 
prepared to cheer BP Amoco. 
Their alliance is at least pos- 
ited on the expectation of 
tough times to come. 


The Partners Marriage made in the face of worldwide problems 


From pioneer to a global power 


BP urged to 
withdraw 
Amoco from 
lobby group 


A company rises 
through control, 
coup and change 

B P owes its existence 
to the persistence of 
Victorian adven- 
turer William Knox 
D'Arcy. After negotiating a 
concession from the Shah 
of Persia to explore for oil, 
he began drilling in 1901. 

For seven years D’Arcy, 
with the help of engineer 
George Reynolds, battled 
against severe weather, dif- 
ficult terrain, a shortage of 
skilled labour and hostile 
tribes. In 1908, after acquir- 
ing additional capital Cram 
Burmah Oil, he struck 


Memory of disaster 
off the French coast 
triggered by name 

F OR many Europeans, 
the name Amoco will al- 
ways conjure up memo- 
ries of one of the world's 
worst oil disasters. 

In 1978 the Amoco Cadiz 

ran aground dumping 
120,000 tons of oil on the 
French coast — six times 


lucky. 

Deep under the ground at 
Masjid-i-Suletman in south- 
west Persia, he made the 
first commerical oil discov- 
ery In the Middle East, sig- 
nalling the emergence of 
that region as the world's 
richest producer of black 
gold. 

D’Arcy and Burmah Oil 
formed the Anglo-Perslan 
Oil Company In 1909 to ex- 
ploit the find. 

At Winston Churchill's 
urging, the British Govern- 
ment purchased a 51 per 
cent stake In the cash- 
hungry company In 1914, 
shortly before the outbreak 
of the First World War. 

Government interest in 
the company Lasted wntn 
1987 when the bulk of its 


more than the 1989 Exxon 
Valdez spill off Alaska. After 
a 12-year court battle, Amoco 
was ordered to pay compensa- 
tion of mare than S125 million 
(about £75 million). 

America's fifth largest oil 
company can trace its roots 
back more than 100 years to 
1881, when legendary oilman 
John D Rockefeller started 
the Standard Oil Trust. 

By 1911 Rockefeller's com- 
pany had become so powerful 
in the US gasoline market 
that the US Supreme Court 


remaining shares were sold 
off in a public flotation just 
as the stock market 
crashed. 

Anglo-Persian had inter- 
ests in the first major oil 
discoveries in Iraq (1927) 
and Kuwait (1938) before 
becoming embroiled in a 
protracted row with the 
Iranian government over 
the renegotiation of the 
company’s concession. 

While other firms were 
arranging 59-50 deals with 
producer nations, the then 
chairman. Sir William Fra- 
ser, refused to stake the 
dead, the Iranians asked for 
which resulted in the com- 
pany’s assest being seized. 

The nationalisation 
sparked a crisis in which 
the British and US g o vern- 


ordered the company to split. 
More than 30 new indepen- 
dent oil companies were 
founded and one of them. 
Standard Oil of Indiana, went 
on to buy American OIL 
which was founded by Lools 
Blausteln In iwt 

American Oil sold gasoline 
under the Amoco name, but it 
was not until 1985 that Stan- 
dard Oil of in ritatyt officially 
changed its name to Amoco. 

Now the largest producer of 
natural gas in North Amer- 
ica, it is based in Chicago and 


ments became deeply 
involved. 

A coup in 1953 installed 
the Shah as Iran’s leader 
and an international con- 
sortium resumed business, 
with Anglo-Perslan being 
granted a 40 per cent 
interest. 

The company chang ed its 
name to British Petroleum 
in 1954 and began to 
broaden its operations to 
make good the loss of sup- 
plies from Iran, making 
strikes in Alaska . in 1969 
and In the North Sea in 
1970 — the first major find 
in the UK sector. 

The two great oil price 
shocks in the 1970s 
prompted a decisive change 
in the old concessionary 
relationships of the major 


operates 9,300 petrol stations 
across the Mid-West. Eastern 
Seaboard and South-eastern 
states. It has exploration and 
production facilities in 20 
countries from Bolivia to the 
Caspian Sea. 

In the UK. its operations 
range from gas terminals at 
Bacton on the Norfolk coast 
and on Teesslde — where a 
250-mile pipeline comes 
ashore from the North Sea — 
to a fabric plant in Consett, 
Co Durham, which makes 
carpet backing, it also has 


oil companies. Like its 
major competitors, BP lost 
direct access to most of its 
supplies of OPEC oil and 
OPEC countries took con- 
trol of production and 
prices. 

Its investments outside 
the Middle East, h owever, 
ensured its survival. 

Today, the company is 
Britain’s biggest producer 
of crude oiL It has opera- 
tions In more than 70 
countries. 

Last year it had around 
56,000 employees world- 
wide and revenues exceed- 
ing £43 billion. 

It has 1,800 petrol 
stations across Britain, 
part of an international 
chain of 17,900. 

Mark AtkinMa 


bases in west London and 
Aberdeen. 

Six years ago Amoco was 
the first foreign oil company 
to explore the Chinese main- 
la Ind. In 1996 production 
started from the largest oil- 
field in the South China Sea. 

The company is the world’s 
main producer of terephthalic 
acid, used to make polyester, 
cassette tapes and plastic con- 
tainers and polybutene, used 
in cable Insulation and 
adhesive. 

JuBa Finch 


T HERE was immediate 
pressure yesterday for BP 
to impose its environmental 
awareness on its new partner. 

Friends of the Earth called 
on BP to withdraw Amoco 
from the Global Climate Co- 
alition, a US lobby group 
which the British oil com- 
pany left two years ago. 

Tony Juniper, Friends of 
the Earth campaigns director, 
said the coalition was endan- 
gering the climate change 
treaty agreed in Kyoto last 
year. Amoco’s continued 
membership would damage 
BP*s environmental standing. 

"BP did itself an enormous 
amount of good in leaving the 
GCC, accepting emission 
reduction targets and invest- 
ing in solar energy," Mr Juni- 
per said. "If I was an Investor 
in BP now I would be asking, 
have we just handed over our 
lead to Shell?" 

BP said It was too early to 
consider the membership 
issue, but said Amoco also 
had interests in solar energy, 
through a US joint venture. 
The new group would be 
world leader in solar technol- 
ogy and the merger would 
make no difference to BP’S 
stance on global wanning. 

The coalition, which in- 
cludes oil and motor compa- 
nies and power generators, 
has lobbied successfully in 
the US against action on cli- 
mate change. 

Mr Juniper described it as 
“an appalling example of pow- 
erful vested interests”, 

Roger (torn 


Chicago’s gas giant rooted in Rockefeller empire 
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Straight and narrow . . . Tiger Woods tees off down one of Sahalee’s tight fairways daring the first practice round yesterday. The tournament begins tomorrow photograph; dan levwe 

O’Meara to set standard of fir play 


Mike SeKvey is sleepless in Seattle at a 
tree-lined course that will favour the brave 


T HE Pacific North-west 
is the forgotten cor- 
ner of American golf. 
Seattle, hidden away 
on Puget Sound just a hun- 
dred miles or so from the Ca- 
nadian border and Vancouver 
Island, may be Bill's Gateway 
to the Microsoft world and 
the home of Boeing, but as far 
as golfs hype and hollering is 
concerned it has been just too 
far out on a limb too easy- 
going for its own good. 

They held a PGA champion- 
ship in Spokane once, but that 
was during the second world 
war and they have not been 
back to Washington state 


since. But after two fatal light- 
ning strikes in 1991, at the US 
Open in Indianapolis and the 
US PGA outside Minneapolis, 
the PGA began the search and, 
on a forested plateau 500 feet 
above the Sound, Sahalee — 
‘'heavenly high ground” in the 
lang ua g e of the Chinook In- 
dian — got the nod . 

The weather in what Jerry 
Seinfeld has called a moistur- 
ising pad disguised as a city 
will he softly sunny for the 
most part and, if not that, 
then gently wet only. There 
promises to be nothing 
benign about the Sahalee 
Country Club course, how- 


ever, for in what seems a 
relentless ramp ai gn to rein in 
the power game and empha- 
sise strategy, the authorities 
have decided to add to the 
natural hazards of the coarse. 

The place is a spectacular 
development in its own right 
— 6,906 yards, par 70 for this 
championship — with ave- 
nues of fairways cut through 
stands of Douglas fir, cedar 
and hemlock, some reaching 
150ft or more. According to 
Paul Runyan, who won two 
PGA titles and was the first 
teaching professional here, it 
is ‘Tike playing down a cathe- 
dral aisle”. Maybe. Dee Jan- 
zen mused, the players should 
practise down 5th Avenue In 
New York. 

Without the trees the 
course would be nothing. De- 


fenceless. For the .members 
they stand sentinel,' waiting 
to suck in errant drives, offer- 
ing in return either a hum- 
bling straight route back to 
the fairway and a dropped 
shot or sometimes the gam- 
blers* glimm er of a manipu- 
lated recovery shot 
Encouraging the big boys to 
let rip if they dare while mak- 
ing allowance for canning is 
what the architect had in 
mind. In these Tigerish days, 
thoug h t that Is not en o p g h So 
fairways that for ordinary 
PGA events are generally 32 
to 40 ygrds wide, and are 
reduced to between 27 and 32 
yards for PGA Champion- 
ships, have been nipped Insid- 
iously in by a further couple 
of yards, while the gathering 
rough — not the hayfield stuff 


swaying in Birkdale's gales 
but the texture of wire wool 
— has been set at a club-cling- 
ing four inches. 

On Monday in practice 
Fred Couples, in his home 
town, took the head cover 
from his driver only twice in 
18 holes, and for most it will 
be a m«Ttmnm of five tee 
shots with the biggest chib. So 
the cme- or two-iron becomes 
the weapon of choice. 

The winner, they say. win 
be a strategist, straight of 
course and someone, accord- 
ing to Nick Faldo, who can 
overcome the "sneaky slopes 
and the humps and bumps”, a 
top iron player who maxi- 
mises hfe chances on slick bat 
puttable greens. Someone like 
Colin Montgomerie with his 
g unbarrel game, Mark 


O'Meara, who has already 
won a brace of majors this 
year, or Lee Westwood. 

Or for that matter the other 
Lee, Janzen. who ground his 
way round the Olympic 
Course in San Francisco to 
win foe US Open this year in 
level par. He knows about 
hang in g in “It's ve ry challeng- 
ing," he said yesterday. "A 
great test It plays long because 
you are going for position 

rather fh an leng th nfT the tee. 

‘ There are birdie opportu- 
nities but you stm can’t be too 
aggressive. Playing smart golf 
is all very well but you have 
to hit exceptional shots too. I 
don’t think even par will win, 
but maybe between five and 
10 under. The harder it Is, 
though, the less the field can 
run away from you.” 


SPORTS NEWS 13 

Rugby League 

Financial 

problems 
put paid to 
franchises 


Andy Wilson on the 

blow to expansion 
hopes in Wales 
and Gateshead 


A fter an the talk or 
new Super League 
franchises in South 
Wales and the North- 
east next season, the 12 exist- 
ing dubs will today be ad- 
vised to delay any expansion 
for at least 12 months. 

Maurice Lindsay, the man- 
aging director of Super 
League (Europe!, said after 
the modest success of taking 
six fixtures "On the Road” 
last month that he would be 
in favour of awarding fran- 
chises to Cardiff Swansea 
and Gateshead, provided they 
were financially sound. 

However, a report commis- 
sioned from the accountants 
DeLoitie & Touche, which was 
considered by directors of 
SLE and the Rugby Football 
League on Monday, is be- 
lieved to highlight financial 
problems in all three bids, 
which were raised with the 
bidders yesterday. 

The Super League clubs are 
keen on having new clubs to 
produce more home games, 
and one insider last night 
said: “The mood in the game 
is still to expand.” But they 
will be advised at a meeting 
in Huddersfield today that 
any expansion would be a 
considerable gamble, and SLE 
is more likely to encourage 
the three consortiums to reap- 
ply for a franchise for the 
year 2000, meanwhile taking 
fixtures to Gateshead, Swan- 
sea and Cardiff next season in 
an effort to increase the appe- 
tite for Super League. 

Given rugby league's em- 
barrassing expansion record, 
with only the Sheffield Eagles 
and the London Broncos pros- 
pering, it makes sense to en- 
sure that new franchises are 
ready rather than rushed in. 
As an official from one of 
the consortiums said yester- 
day: 'T would be far more 
comfortable if we were given 
the franchise for the year 
2000. We had our application 
for this year in by May 1 and 
expected an answer within 
three weeks. But now it's half 


way through August and we 
still haven’t heard. We would 
have to be playing pre-season, 
friendlies in four months; we 
could do it but it would all be 
a heck of a rush.” 

Meanwhile the World Club 
Challenge, which was such a 
Hop for British teams last 
summer, is set to be revived 
in a different form next year. 
Shane Edwards, the chid ex- 
ecutive of the Brisbane 
Broncos, said yesterday that 
his dub would be keen to play 
the British champions in a 
one-off fixture in February or 
March if the Broncos win the 
Australian competition, and 
Lindsay confirmed that SLE 
hopes to include such a fix- 
ture in its 1999 programme. 

This raises the intriguing 
prospect of the Broncos meet- 
ing Wigan, oddson favourites 
to win the British game’s first 
Grand Final in October. The 
dubs have played in two of the 
previous five World dub Chal- 
lenges. with the Broncos win- 
ning at Central Park In 1992 
and Wigan gaining revenge in 
Brisbane two years later. 

Relations between the dubs 
are hardly cordial, after 
Wigan claimed to have been 
on the flnanrfal 

arrangements for the last 
game, and they clashed again 
late last year when Wigan 
claimed to have signed Wen- 
dell Sailor only for the 
Broncos to dig In their heels 
and persuade the interna- 
tional winger to honour his 
contract with them. 

Lindsay has also called a 
meeting of the Super League 
International Board, of which 
he is rhainnan, for Septem- 
ber 15 in Sydney, even though 
the organisation is expected 
to be superseded by a new in- 
ternational board at another 
Sydney meeting called by the 
Australian Rugby League for 
next week. 

As has so often been the 
case since the damaging 
Super League split, there is 
still confusion over who will 
attend each meeting. Neil 
T unn id iffe , the chief execu- 
tive of the RFL, will attend 
the ARL meeting and still 
hopes to be joined by a Super 
League representative. But 
Lindsay Insisted yesterday 
that SLE would not be repre- 
sented as it had not originally 
been invited. 
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NatWest Trophy, semi-final: Hampshire v Lancashire 


Paul Weaver at 

Southampton sees 
Lancashire maintain 
their outstanding 
late-season form 


Crawley 

leads 

final 

march 


A N EXCITED whisper 
swept through the 
Hampshire supporters 
minutes before this semi- 
final. Wasim Akram was not 
playing, out with a bruised 
toe. 

Then there was 1991. Never 
forget 1991, when Ha m psh i re 
won this trophy for the only 
time in their history, and on 
the way beat Lancashire by 
eight wickets, with Robin 
Smith, his brother Chris and 
David Gower leading the way. 

To see how tightly these 
straws were being clutched 
was to realise Hampshire's 
task. 

They never had much of a 
chance against a L ancash ire 
side who are coming to the 
boil nicely late in the season. 

They are third in the 
county championship, repre- 
sent Essex’s biggest danger in 
the Sunday League and yes- 
terday reached the final of the 
NatWest Trophy with a vic- 
tory over Hampshire by 43 
runs. It is the 10th time they 
have reached the final of the 
competition, equalling War- 
wickshire's record. 

Yet when Lancashire lost 
their last nine wickets for 88 
runs yesterday, collapsing 
from 184 for one in the 40th 
over to 252 all out, Hampshire 
had a very real chance. But, 
as jack Nichoisan-mlght say, 
this was as good as it got 
Their own collapse started a 
little earlier- They were soon 
28 for five and their chances 
lay in ruins. , „ 

John Stephenson hardly ap- 
peared to have taken guard 



Petered out . . . Lancashire’s seamer Peter Martin is congratulated by his team-mates 
after bowling the Hampshire captain Robin Smith nbl mums 


before he was walking back to 
the pavilion, given out Ibw 
against Peter Martin, al- 
though many thought be had 
been caught and bowled. 

There was still only 10 on 
the board when Jason Laney 
.was bowled by Ian Austin and 
three runs later there was a 
vast groan of anticlimax as 
Smith, their Man-of-the* 
Match when they beat Surrey 
in the final seven years ago, 
was caught behind o ff a 
beauty from Peter Martin 
that was pitched up and then 

nit AwAV 

Thirteen for three became 
23 for four when Giles White 
was caught behind off Andy 
FLintoff for eight in the 16th 
over and then 28 for five when 
Adrian Aymes went the same 
way off Glen Chappie in the 
17th. This was rather flinny. 
Aymes stood his ground, de- 
spite getting a thick edge, and 
contemplated his bootlaces. 
The umpire Chris Balder- 
stone appeared equally reluc- 
tant to make eye contact. He 
turned his head away before 
raising his finger. 

Then Hampshire's best hat- 
ting was seen. Kevan James 
(52) and Dimitri Mascarenhas 
(73) added 104 for the sixth 
wicket; a record for the 
county in the competition and 
for foe individual batsmen, 
too. James was sixth out at 


132 but it was only then, at 
least five overs too late, that 
Mascarenhas and Nixon 
McLean started a serious as- 
sault on the Lancashire 
bowling. 

Mascarenhas struck three 
fours and two sixes in his 124- 
ball 73 and McLean thrashed 
36 from 40 deliveries before 
he was spectacularly caught 
by FUntoCf, left-handed and 
sUding on the deep midwicket 
boundary. Hampshire ended 
on as for nine. 

Earlier, Lancashire's in- 
nings had been pulled .round 
by a second-wicket stand of 
116 in 23 overs between the 
acting captain John Crawley 
(79) and Nefl Fairbrother (58). 
who was dropped by Aymes 


when he had made only 19, 
one of three catches Hamp- 
shire put down. This should 
have been the springboard for 
a total in exc e ss of 300, hut 
Lancashire's middle order 
was swept away by Mascaren- 
has and fiarrfi gan Connor, 
who each took three wickets. 

Connor’s performance, 
three for 31 from 12 overs, 
was remarkable for a man 
who had been on crutches 
only the day before. Connor, 
37, who has been plagued by 
knee injuries and basically 
plays only one-day cricket 
these days, suffered hip prob- 
lems mi his return from Can- 
terbury earlier in the week 
and had to have an injection 
before the match. 


M A AtMOM e Aymec b Jamas 

MPCmtoycUdaJ bMaacaretitas - 
N h fairbrathMT c Stepflcnson 

b Homey „ — 

A, FUntofl c Aynm b M**cartrtiM — 

QDUoydcwNUbUeLean 

M Wcritonsan c WtHte b Mascarefites 

fWK Mas e Jamas b Connor 

ID Austin b Connor ...... — — — 

G YbM b Connor — 

G Ctisppln run put — 

P4I 


fofrMflW.-1Z.nW) 

Tom! (60 on 


M of wkfceM 46.164, 17S.1Sa.1SS, 
ao.2Q9.21B,SM. 

BnAipCotiiw 12-2-31-3; kfd.Mii 

12-1-KM: HartiayB-O-ss-i; Junw 
7-0-34-1. S!opt*raOU 6-0-30-0: UOot 
e-o-4 wt MMoarorthMWWW. 



_ 1 

wb Martin G 

DFHnW1 S 


JS 
JP 
GW 

■n A SmmitHoBflb Martin 1 

fAN Aymes e Hogg o Cnappla a 

A DMatcaraMiucCtwppKb Austin IS 

KOJanwsc&bAusdn 52 

NAMMcLtumc Fames bMfctin-. M 

SDUdMnotout - — if 


Toot /tor a 60 orm) -. 

IWl o# wMwtai 6, «. 13, B9. SB, 132. 17R 

mas. 

Bui Hlofi Marta 11-V64-3; Austin 
12-3-2S-1 Ctwppjfl 8-3-39-2; FHnKJft 
54-iW; Yam I2-0-3W3; Watinson 
12 -0-S6-O. 

UbwkMt JC Srfttrofen* amt J w 
Hpkfar. 

a by 43 nans. 


Athletics 


Olympic stars turn on Modahl 


Duncan Macfcay In Zurich 


T HE Olympic champions 
Michael Johnson and 
Donovan Bailey last 
night turned on Britain’s 
Diane Modahl over the time 
she has taken to reach a 
settlement for a botched 
drugs test They are upset 
that the 800 metres runner's 
protracted attempt to win 
compensation from the ad- 
ministrators running the in- 
solvent British Athletic Fed- 
eration is preventing them 
from receiving the money 
they are owed for racing in 
the United Kingdom last year. 

None of the BAF*s debts can 
be settled until Modahl' s 
claim is dealt with. “We can- 
not receive anything until 


this is sorted out,” said Ray 
Flynn, the spokesman for the 
foreign athletes. 

The athletes form the larg- 
est group of creditors after 
the decision of the BAF to go 
info adminis tra ti on last Octo- 
ber with debts of nearly 
£2 minion. Johnson and Bai- 
ley, owed £61,000 each, are 
concerned that the delay over 
Modahl Is making the amount 
of money available smaller 
because of administration 
charges that are running at 
£30,000 a month. 

“It’s like being in a bus 
queue because we have to 
wait for one person to get on 
before we can.'' said Flynn. 
“The bus will run out of pet- 
rol if we wait too long.” 

Modahl was banned for 
four years in 1994 but rein- 


stated two years later after a 
le gal fight funded by 'selling 
the family home. She plans to 
sue the BAF for £800,000 un- 
less a compromise can be 
reached. 

She had enjoyed the sup- 
port nr almost ail the athletes 
until now. “She’s whining 
about not getting a reasonable 
settlement but why should 
she be able to go to court and 
hold things up for another 
year?” Flynn said. “No one Is 
being well done by this so 
why not settle?” 

Appropriately, in a city 
famous for its banks, money 
talk dominated the eve of 
tonight's Weltklasse meeting 
in the Stadkm Letzigund after 
the decision of the sprinters, 
the world champions Maurice 
Greene and Ato Boldon, to 


boycott the world’s richest 
meeting because they say 
they are not receiving enough 
appearance money. 

They blame the dispute on 
the new format of the Golden 
League, which gives a bonus 
of Jl million for athletes to 
share if they remain un- 
beaten in the seven-event 
series. “They’ve put a carrot 
out there that’s basically im- 
possible for anyone to .get,” 
said Emanuel Hudson, their 
agent 

After the opening three 
meetings, only five at h l e tes 
remain in the hunt for the 
jackpot Bryan Bronson (400m 
hurdles), Hicham El Guerrooj 
(1500m), Haile Gebrselassie 
(5,000m), Marion Jones (100m) 
and Charity Opara (400m). All. 
not surprisingly, are here. 


Chess 


McShane is simply grand 


Leonard Barden on ‘Lucky Luke’, at 14 
the youngest Briton to pass toe magic mark 


I UKJS McSHANE has be- 
I come the youngest 
■ ■■ ■Briton by three years to 
achieve a grandmaster 
result. The City of London 
schoolboy won his final 

three punpatn Ihp IntAr^n. 

tlonnl tournament at Lipp- 
stadt In Germany to score 
seven points from 11 and 
share first prize with Giorgi 
Giorgadze of Georgia. 

At 14 years eight months, 
he missed the world age re- 
cord held by the Ukraine's 
Rustam Ponomarlov by six 
months but he is the fourth 
youngest to score a GM 
result. He is younger than 
was Bobby Fischer, who be- 
came a GM at IS, and 
Michael Adams, the current 
GK No. land world No. 4, • 
who set the previous British 
record when he achieved 
his GM results at 17. 

Under International 
Chess Federation (Fide) 
rules, McShane needs an- 
other two GM results before 
tixe title can be awarded. 
Now that he has broken the 
ice after several abortive at- 
tempts at a GM norm, he can 
hope to complete Tide’s 


requirements by doing well 
in Oxford and Hastings in 
December. 

Earlier in his career he 
won the world imder-10 
championship and became 
the youngest UK player to 
beat a grandmaster or qual- 
ify for the British ■ 
Championship. 

He already plays No. 1 for 
Erfhrt In the Bundesliga, 
the strongest league in the 
world, and became an inter- 
national master, the stage 
below grandmaster, last 

year in Gelsenkirchen. 

The Germans call him 

“Lucky Luke” because sev- 
eral ofhis opponents have 
blundered in favourable po- 
sitions. He kept up this rep- 
utation atHppstadt, where 
he had only four out of eight 
with three games to go, in- 
dudfaga loss to the 
Zugzwang computer pro- 
gramme which also beat 
him fast year. 

He looked out of it. need- 
ing to win all three, which 
included two of the top 
seeds. But he beat the Ger- 
mans Stefan Kindermann 
and Klaus Bischoff seeded 


two and three, and the com- 
puter game was declared 
void for title calculations 
under Fide roles, and Lucky 
Lake bad his GM result by 
the narrowest margin. 

McShane said: “I had a 
weird endgame early on 
when I had to under- 
pnomote a pawn to a bishop 
to avoid stalemate. So after 
1 managed to draw a pawn 
down in 90 moves against 
Giorgadze In round eight, I 
thought I ought to go for the 
GM score, though I didn't 
really expect to win three 
out of three. Then Bischoff 
was killing me in round 10 
but he gave up his qneen for 
a mate which wasn't there, 
so It all came right at the 
end.” 

McShane 's latest advance 
is a further boost to the Eng- 
land team, already Euro- 
pean champions and lead- 
ing challengers to Garry 
Kasparov’s Russians at next 
month’s Olympiad in 
Kalmykia. 

Top international 
matches are played over 
four boards, and England’s 
top trio of Adams, Nigel 
Short and Matthew Sadler 
all rankln the world top 20. 
McShane’s progress is such 
that he may well aspire to 
this level within a few years. 


Cycling 


Four Italian 
riders fail 
blood tests 

■fHE sport's Image was fur- 

I tber tarnished yesterday 
when four Italian members of 
the Mobilvetta team were dis- 
qualified from the Tour of 
Portugal after failing blood 
tests. 

Paolo A1 be rati, Graziano 
Rednella. Mario Monzoni and 
Renzo Ragnetti were among 32 
riders tested at random by the 
International Cycling Union 
(UCI) medical team. Their 
haematocrlt levels — the pro- 
portion of red blood ceils to 
the total volume of blood — 
were above 50 per cent, which 
is considered a health risk. 

Meanwhile, the Once team 

from Spain, who withdrew 

from last month's Tour de 
France during the drugs con- 
troversy, have threatened to 
boycott the race In future. 

The Once president Jose 
Maria Arroyo said: “If we are 
given guarantees that our 
trucks and coaches will not be 
checked right down to their 
tyre pressure, and that there 
wQl be no other interference 
beyond the internationally ac- 
cepted drug testing, then we 
will take part” 

Eight riders* representa- 
tives met top UCI officials in 
Lausanne yesterday to dis- 
cuss the growing drug crisis. 







14 SPORTS NEWS 


Racing 


Graham Rock reports on the long-running dispute over jockeys* demands for sponsorship logos 

Owners reserve right to say no 


The Guardian Wednesday Aug*** & 199 g 


S IR Peter O'SuUevan 
yesterday voiced his 
disapproval of jock* 
eys* rights to wear 
sponsorship logos on their 
breeches. The conflict be- 
tween owners and riders has 
been bubbling in recent 
weeks, and the Jockeys' 
Association will hold a meet- 
ing at York on Tuesday to de- 
cide what action they might 
take. 

Following lengthy discus- 
sions which began five years 
ago but which were post- 
poned while racing negoti- 
ated a VAT concession for 


I owners, the British Horserac- 
ing Board agreed that jockeys 
could wear sponsorship logos 
on their breeches, provided 
they had the permission of 
owners who retained a right 
of veto. The jockeys costed 
the administration of the 
scheme at £60,000 a year. 

Marketing experts agree 
that the veto would inhibit 
potential sponsors from sup- 
porting jockeys, bat racing is 
a sport funded mainly by 
those who race horses and 
owners believe that they 
should have the final say. 

'T support jockeys on most 


of their enterprises, but I 
think they have possibly been 
a little precipitate in their de- 
mands.** said O’SuUevan. “It’s 
a pity for them to be so con- 
frontational. It’s not as simple 
as has been interpreted by the 
riders, and I think they are 
starting off entirely on the 

wrongfoot. 

“As an owner, there are 
thin gs i wouldn’t want a rider 
to be promoting while wear- 
ing my colours. For instance, 
any brand of foie-gras, as 1 
think that stuffing geese forc- 
ibly is inadmissible." 

Nigel Payne, one of the 


partnership whose colours 
were carried to victory by 
Earth Summit In the Grand 
National, said he supported 
the jockeys but accepted that 
a few races, at the Marten 
Grand National meeting and 
the Vodafone Derby meeting 
which have exclusive 
sponsorship arrangements, 
would continue to be 
protected. 

Leading jump jockeys Rich- 
ard Dunwoody and Tony 
McCoy have stated that they 
might ignore the regulations 
in defiance of the BHB. 

One filly who should not be 


ignored today is the Peter 
Walwyn-trained Jangle 
Story <4.50), who lines up for 
the Knights and Company 
Handicap at Salisbury. She 
got off the mark in a Catterick 
nursery last autumn and has 
run well in most of her starts 
this season, including at San- 
down 10 days ago when she 
finished fourth to Souffle. 

Jungle Story has yet to run 
over todays’ distance of a mile 
and a Half, but judging by the 
way she stayed on up the bill 
at Sandown, she should im- 
prove for the greater test of 
stamina and she remains 


Brighton runners and riders 



II Salisbury 


MHO) 30153 CBMtaHri>Sm(t1)BAa» 5-7-10 R MM 0 SB 

11 Ht 050-00 JaalorBaa (194) A Judes 6-7-10 PDoa(5) 86 

12 15 SOT } 0 

11-7-10 A mb n as 

13(7) JDCCO Baaa6tMaalfcrt(JU)J Spate? 3^7-10 — lllfariay 82 


0% 4 BRIGHTON CHALLENGE iTGAP 2YQ 

4i 1V5I 59yds £3,371 (5 declared] 

l in 00143 SMSapperOjanKiKnO-r. — A McCar«i ra 87 

2Q 01586 IOWilM8»P3)(Cn)HGMriiB»5-7 P Htataras 0 

* S3 

3(9 SZK) tar (tQfi Hum 9-2 OnM 82 

40 8231 B«ntaa(B)(7liod(p)PbwsS-l . — D Svneocr 89 

6ft 000413 UgMVMnn(D)5lM»8-U ■ Trttanew 

ft-Wf 8-4 Bewfera. 3-1 Lzgri Vara 7-2 Sam appa. 5-1 tej. Nog frier 


0% ya/tSOUTHBUi FM HANDICAP 3TO 

4bW 7f £2,925 (9 declared) 

1(0 -00063 Scan 01 SnM*»P6)P)W5rM »ute 

9-7 — A McCzribi (3) * B 

20 005636 DMb me Moehai 8-1 M Ttfcbri! 87 

3 jo 30354 Sprite (14) (BF) R Hawn 8-3 Dme MM 

4 □( -30150 H0KMSW(B1)I*3. GMmi 3-0 Past Etta) 83 

50 033606 Orate (20) DAM*** 8-13 S WMmsA* 84 

8(7} 514*02 tawTIfetfc (12)63 KhoiyS-13 R Bate 0 * 18 

7B OEM Ttoflmwrau Jrajcr»g8-11 ..8iSBD»y»* 84 

Ift -05213 OwMwim.tBaDte 8-1 MJoe H 86 

60 300000 OMM (11) H Barr 7-12 B !Ua> p) 18 

BMRat 4-1 Seem 01 Sum*. 5-1 Sate. 11-2 OBuSn. 6-1 OwSwl 13-2 me 
DM. 7-1 Oiysfe Una's Mask; 10-1 XopeUSto 


Brians 5-CJWtMTlagmi 7-1 itardnn. OsasortaHw. S-i TitfaetsFcCf. 
Urea Hope. 10-1 Cbi*» Ibadi. Btfc Oa Uob*h. Gened SM 


O >| /\ WFATIBfflrS l.T. SHWTCES HANDICAP 

ViW 1 m 4t £3.550 (8 dacfcvaJ) 

10 20003 St iMMEa tie CBtBn 4-9-10 Pad Ktaj 87 

2(7) 0-2252 I— 01) Mil >*«l» 5-8-9 Cad) fete* 88 

30 -MED BBrapriag (15J (CD) UBS GMnsr 

- 7-4-1oT 7J.7_1 .J.Brtitaiw* « 

4ft 00050 Hrid8DriKri'{22) 0} J refer 4-8-7 — S Wttnria 82 
5G) 0-4801 Cute 6ridw0fferi4(CO}C OflB 

4- 7-13 0 StmfMO 

6(1) -43)10 SomigaCrat(l2)(Cq(BF)CHsf» 

5- 7-nV 8 H4n 0 88 

70 641403 UCtMriwpimnHdBSntaa 

4-7-10 P Oat 0 8« 

80 00303 Lite tes Radar (37) (CD| SI lion 

4-7-10 . B 84M 0* 86 

M0a* 4-1 Cate BanO^M 9 braranca, (States Radar. 11-2 1* Bamoo 
6-1 Oaneaiao, SMtei Oral In OoMboe. 20-1 Hipf Oanzr 


A 4 ^KORTHBWRACWGCUUBffllG STAKES 

•K ■ Vim 2f £2.614 (5 declared) 



O'SuUevan . . . wrong stance 

reasonably treated on her 
best form. Those who saw 
Spirit Of Love <6.40) win at 
Ascot on Saturday will not 
care to oppose Marie John- 
ston’s colt under a 51b penalty 
in the Surrey Racing Handi- 
cap at Sandowo. 


4.50 Jmgfe Story (Bap) Jangle Story 

BgW-tended loop cause tar races of tXra pus. Run-in d 7T toms 
pit of neartv s&ifii rafe. 

Sons; Good to firm torn in pfeces. * Denotes bfotes. 

Drew; ttgn numbere tawxsed up b itn. 

Seven day wiuuas: None 

Kokand Dot tine Nob. Vfaorad: 420 Trapcaa RxesL 450 
May Cut. 

figures b bradots alter horse’s name denote das since test cutrio. 


10) 4-33B3 

20 200655 



Hamilton tonight 


yailQQMPIpB 5-4-13 — . fete 0«|«r4in 
■AHUdiinnAJam 


B-9-5 


30 0BW3 BfahgfaQf LA Dm 5-8-13 — 7 S HrTfnftth* 82 

4ft 00230a BIMiBMri (14) (D6LIIPBW 8-6-13 — INM 80 

60 D24QS5 BtPtnta 0P tans 3-7-1 1 H Man 0 88 

BbMbk 1 1-8SenwWr. 5-2 1* Hrim*d 9-2 Manta. 13-2 Daman Owe 


Nottingham tonight 


WreW Vim 21 £3,704 @ dedanad) 

•MW sock: Stodr tap* cartel 3-7 .... dbm « 

402(7) 604 Cnm Jack (44) jMd 8-11 — ARgteri 83 

483 0 004322 MHBa ItaMat 0 N Mfel 8-6 MUtaywMO 

4840 -01553 C8RBM Of PM«P0JEpeB-G 8 teuton 0 » 

488 ( 1 ) ffiMBOtteJBpqpOUBMnW— PBdtaM N 

4080 OtSTtO Wnnribi iffgPSnaftg-a — ... CtMMr 87 

487 0 01545 Bw BB M Btp7)BJ«!CenM8-3 -JOB* 84 

4880 0410 JnriUnteP 8 )BHM 8-1 ft tfcbte ( 5 ) <1 

«fl 60313B tea TBpqpnuWEnkE5r 7-13 LOrena** 83 

MUDS: 7-2 Umteltastne.4-? Shdr Siwr. 5-1 Ono d Puce. 6-1 Ptasari Drews. M Jws Uriup. 
KM cr*JB. Mn80 W. Deco Te*. 12-1 £»b« J»* 

fBMGOBE-Shp^S*riiH6ldi4ielfln41oAsopiil»JpiBadB4lfiMltatoii.*t8in»«riis8«iH. W 
ri 4. n MU Bic a npM inn MdiL 68 CanriBn JBdc Hdi « rid bAM. Art MT J m. iwnr at.1 1) 

dgfcw. -la ri 6. 13 MU h Mrin ri Riritfaa iitfl writ at —ri» MM h toA teUt an » 



6.00 bnftahoy MeBeur 

6 JO Cool noqiect Sycamore Lodge 

7.00 CWoGdniCtatai data Gebal Ctaim 

7.30 Toociiez du Brris Vote Prouimt 

8.00 TraaHozer Ten Past Six 

8.30 Nonheni AcoanL Ttetootus 

Sfaight a wm pear-shaped n^rt-handed loop couse c4 Im5fand5f 
TUHn. Stfl dnb to wfnriing post 
tetag: Good to reft, soft in pfaces. Ar Denotes Mf*ers 
Draw: H^f? nuntias test over 51 S 61 
Seven day wonenc None. 

BSokered flrat teie 6.30 Sctomhorat 8.30 Get A Ufe. Ifisomt 
600 BatMl Quest 

Figures in (ratals after horse's rome denote days she* last oulng 
JJunps. 




7 0V/VSatPlG STAKES 2YG 

■ ww5( £2^56 (8 cfedarad) 


SI £2556 (8 cfedarad) I WT I 

005065 Bated 9gun li WB bMb 8-12 T Lacatw 88 

03438 nteiOMnainn«>taA»rta*8-12 .JhrUaWB 

■reafnateMJJOTUB-12 0 has — 
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000 aupBMM(XUMn8-12 * Sw* B 
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CttlteLPai3B8-7 Ptarev — 

050 ~HulwpBu(16MMoow8-7 — J W t Aal ay 0 82 


005065 Bated Siga 
03438 nteifau 


Bitep 2-1 MAnnan. 7-2Botei9m1.au GaU Oban. 8-1 Don. 10-1 
Dwwitatefl Or. i3-l9wp0geBor. n»Tera*» ib-i Ux« nefigm 


CrpteJ Rosie 
Aunta 
LoggbSwBy 
Ladjr Sheriff 


TOP FORM 


Crystal Roale 
The Woodcock 
Qozzfing tefatet 
Lady Sheriff 
Netta Hufina 
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LaQ-handed. level l)5m track wffli 4X1 nai-b. Straigm su taksgs 
awse. 

Going: Good to ftm. * Denote Mrtere. 

Drew: ftgti nunbers best 0«r 51 8 6?. 

Seven day oteneu None 

BRnkared ftst fine: None VMnrad: 7 20 Antedate Chofeei 
Rqires in bradets dtef horse's rone denrna days since lastoubig 
J Jumps. 


5 jC/\RAINW«nH MINERS’ WELFARE SELLING 
■ WV STAKES 2Y0 

6f £2,1 10 (14 declared) 

10 00 Pu rer B an «J&adw 8-n J Tab 78 

20 00 taUaCadp7)Sto | *wg&-n Mata 77 
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VIVV2Y0 

6f £4.143 {9 declared) 

tffl lifeaPNAC B b» 8-IT FJwU B 
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30 4Ua d»« ate(fNBHfcM 0 acted B 
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7 OARJB MININ G/dffSTONE WNHK’ 
f m£A3 WBFARE H LIES' HANDICAP 

5f £3.106 00 dedaretf) 

i« 

2(4) 04604 TteOMlW Fan n5)|D}X(tai4-B-9 ITMoR B 
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5-9-3 ■ FHoa B 
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S art Ml 21 oat «riwaA 88x49. l#hdW4krtalRakai lad hop. Gdfm. Mra»4UtPltifc«)teo» 
4 ait soot ittUKUKd oar 2touL Etio(13 IklriUBfiMMrihvMlBaua iltoTtaaHU 
taka, tad rtttn aer » ta wteod aRnxtag tal Mong. 6B d HL a Uteri tteo la «ria Jl B»«| 
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A JOURNAL MAKTBf STAKES 2Y0 

i fiWV7i 100yds £3,704 (10 declared) 

5810 5 Brntaa0JftBrt9-O. ... - ; _6 BU B 
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6060 40 Paata* totes (M) UreJ Ram* 94 .... B Uppb 83 

507(1) 00 Rbattm(l«UWE£Mt>r9-0 . SRmwiwb0 B0 

8B0 53 TaUwpl)SrU5te*9-0 Film* 88 

589(2) 2ate ti JoBraam 9-0 _ D Hated — 

BW0 63 SriaaUa(16)PH»rfeB-0 A brims B 

Bnnta : 7-ZttUarart. 4-1 Bogamo, 6-1 Tnrharaai. BrintUer. 7-1 Utfrtr. 8-1 ftrsai ten. SWsan. 
HMBcB*8B,2efe 

RXB Q0K - 8noK Hearn ear a aL ittfcn wer Jl ont »er nearer. » d 1 7. n tend Jon MrtoK X 
Kmn 71 ima. &i-fm Bate Bogra: Start tan reida. am ctarp feaflar* dte afcm) wen *ei 
nwno. ba ri 4. a WU IU latpa a Nmxfc Jl mh 61 Eaaaaau Mmis pwrtwt (tiwd Uta 3 « 
ubs mn i| out na raafcnd. 3d ri 7. 9 benod Owara Moan a Sate it rata. M-3R tata —a te Seen 

oftagMarttearit aamar tateay. ctentetnao ifoutfcwuiMria. mteruitfftwoBtirt« 

mdn. SX I teartta : DndL rtAten mar 3 auL nem nearer. lOftri l&StvftMSMinaSaikanriintato- 
Fai. Pra ilai Mare MU t*> ad briW. soma heater 3 oui oowr tegerao. 7B ri 14. u brim] tarin 
HotaaDmaUTTntaGOTmMgadDireSoririntaiaide nemitargoin 10nrit4.1-9UMTwCtatx. 
ri Nsatefe 9 ndo are. Gd. IWanv ftuitari uri anweeri aMtag ssrigro. oi oi law** bash. Jnl ri 7. 
3)0 briM Lotod ri Critart* a mta Gd. ZaOs Serin ok. MHrtber ta tan rams n Franot Sriastriz Qtmri 
tabs akkn 2f auL n oa ora paw, M ri 14, 71 betel caaito ri Friurim 71 mdn te GUToi 


Results 


NEIL CALLAN, the up and 
coming apprentice jockey. 
was banned for eight days for 
his riding of Java Shrine in 
the Royal Crescent Handicap 
at Bath yesterday. 

Cailan. who is attached to 
Karl Burke's Wantage yard, 
was found guilty of '•irrespon- 
sible riding of a major na- 
ture" by the local stewards 
and stood down from August 
20-28. 

The youngster was in- 
volved In a barging match 
about a furlong out with Rich- 
ard Hughes’s mount Tikopia 
when he veered violently 
right and eventually finished 
fourth of the seven runners. 
AYR 

SL1I {Tffc 1, 4CCM44TWQ, L Dettori 
(•vena tav); 3, Autocrat 1 4-1): S.ieaiS-2) 
6 ton Nk. S. IJ Goodonl Tots- ClAk Cl JO. 
£1.70. Dual F: £2.70. CSF. f«J6. Ml: 
Raaraatheforegr. 

148 (70 4. F41W CULSVTH, KMI 
nnkler (12-11. 3. bony Wran (S-1): 3. 
Fteta (15-g). J -1 teKolfer 12 ran I. X 
(N Tlnktarl Toto £14 70. O.OO. £3.00. C3 op. 
DuriF: £33.10 CSF:£97J3. Trtcaacr739 63. 
NR: Noaere Prinoma. 

3.1B (Of>1, ALWAYS A1MHT, K Fallon 
(»-*r. *, Strata Tta (5-31. 3, L«na Sto«« 
(7-4 Fav). 5 ran IS. IK IK Buriiei Tote. £2 0(7. 
£1.50. £1.10 Dual F £2.30. CSF £7 43. 

SvU Omta t. ABAJAHY, L Dqfiori (4-1 
ar-fovl. a. attate Ite (72-1): a. S rau — t ra. 
Bra* (4-1 ca-tav) 4-i co-lav Asm Man- 
ager. 0 ton 3. IM. |M CTiamunl Tore- £3 30. 
Cl JO. UUU El. 7a Dual Forocaw £34.60. 
CSF: E48S7. Tricast £108.00. Til recta; 
£318.80. 

4.10 (Ira Sf> 1, MANFUL, N Kannedy 


(5-D: *, Ov P e opl e (5-D: 3, Berau Re- 
bevte (4-i ). 9-4 lav fu cc arton. 7 ran SfKt X 
(Mhu L PerratH Tote: IS 00; C3.00, C4 Go 
Dual F: £77.00 CSF- C34 S3. ‘ 

A43(tra Tfji 1, CMYK AN BtCM, J McAu- 
ley (9-3): 2. Norttaetra Motto (3-1 lav): 3, 
Canaan Pokter (16-1). 10 ran 7. M. (W 
Store,) TOM. £5.40. £1 SO. £1 ML £2.20. Dual 
F. £7 50. CSF. £16.85. Tricast C182J0. 
JACKPOTi N-it won. £4 J8B.71 carried lor- 
wordueevoriey 

MACBPon cioua cmaspoti 123.3a. 
BATH 

XjOO (Ira tpta 1, IM OREEN QRBY. 
Martin Pwyor (6-1): ri, I Carat n uiinimhra 
(7-2 Mav): a. IWM, S plra ra y (5-1). 7-2 
lt-tav Persian Saore 11 ran rat. 6. |WUur| 
ToCe: ES 60: £1 .80. Cl .70. C2.4a Dual F: C7Sa 

CSF: £2466 

2-30 (1m Syrian 1, POLONAISE 
PTCHCK, S Sandora (7-1): 2, ■glamor 
0-1 rav): 3, NW Iworai (40-1); ri. vriral 
■In * (33-1). 10 ran X. IX X . (P Mokin) 
Tote: £8.40: CI.BO. E1JO, C8.50. SB 00. Duat F: 
£1060. CSF: £28 36. Tricast: £800.23. 

MO (St llyrieta 1, MADLY NNHfT- 
■HADE. N Pollard (7-SI; 3, Pita of fte- 
slan (25- U: 3, C a m ri an o M (7-2J. B-4 fav 
(tofisnah. 14 ran 3L nk. ID ElBwaith) Tote 
£420; Cl 40. £3 30. £1 40. Dual F. £89 AO. 
CSF: £92.43. NR: Basnet. 
MO{2»1l94rt>1,PASTPOiniMS 
FRED, a Clark (6-4 lav!; 2, Stam p — Sd 
(8-4): 3. Mu-Tgta (7-11. 5 ren Nk. nk. (L 
Montaguo Halil Tour E2 20. Cl tO. Cl 50 
Dual F: C2 60. CSF: C4Ja 
«^0(M11yrigp1.muSta10LS,Pnoi>- 
Inaon |11-« tav|; ^ tagtabto Bear (6-1):3, 
arawfcrri in-2i 12 ran I*. IX iR Guest) 
Tote. £3 00 n TO. E2JO. £2 SO Dual F: 
£10.70. CSF. £19 54 

AriO (W Irilyrig): 1. DrTUOPT, ft 
Hugnes (6-11: 3. Choral Eapragg (0-1 1: 3, 
Arbor Boris (16-11. i4-a lev Santandra. B 
ran 3. 3X. (R Hannon) Tola: £5 70; £2.40. 
£2^0. Dual F: £13 4a CSF- £44 45. 

5-00 (1„, 3 « 144yda> 1. ALX ALIBI, J 
Raid 15-1 ); p, Ptatehar (10-1): 3. Pray Hoag. 
a«* (9-2]. 3-1 lav Java Shrine PrsnShd, DC. 
(W Muir] Tote: C4 70; S3 70. E5JO. Dual F. 
£2030 CSF. £43.91 

PLACEPOR £87.00. QUADPOT: E2O60. 



Men d oz a 
Ones &nugh 
SpWOfLoae 
Haonri 
Mod Braes 
KayAcattany 


Haanri 
Moo Brace 
Kay Academy 


•24CMD te l te tea MfBF)0 Hama &-B-1 K Petes m i 

5J871 Dtrtrai (21) (50) SL Moot 7-8-9 £ Was * I 

033-41 PBadta Seta (npB ad (0C Mbta 3-5-B Faal EflOnr I 

4^043 «ftpreN«na» wax* 3-s-a J stu i 

412210 flaaknWteMRJIhKln 3-8-6 SSaadas I 

pZ-l Sort QU sn. 5-1 P«te Sol 0-2 Wgritainto. 7- 1L**6 SP". Diitan. S-1 Braa Pismra 


Rqht-tianded. lestbigi cotsse of lm5Iwih4)Saivin stratf* 5f when is upw hraughout 
Coins: Good to ram, firm fei places * Denotes (AUtars. 

Draw: bar nunbera tawuBd owr 51. 

Satan day whmerc 5 40 Oonoe; B.10 Hyphen. 6.40 SpW 01 Lore. Parattea Soul. 
BSntarad flret Sme: 7 40 Sft^taytxXy. Wsorwt None. 

Hgwe6 In brackets -Oa tnsrt name derms days since last ouPio. J Jumps. 


C A LDWMW RACING CUIB MKE HODGES 8S80RHAL 

APPRsmces hxw* 

1m £2,675 (8 declared) 


70 033(63 

8ft 004301 


Britapf-22a8.4-1lbdaasJmB.ii-2iaaBiihm.6-iSBBl«ge.Sea[teta 7-1Qraa.8-1 
MouImj, 10-1 OmnOUZamn. 


6 4 f \ MARTIN DOYLE RETTRBfCNT AUCTK»f STAKK ZYO 

■ ■ W51 6yds E3.1 1 1 (7 declared) ■ 

Ift 221 

2ft 4 

3(5) 

4GT 3E 

5(11 45 

BIT) 514504 

70 8 


lm 61 £5,436 0 declared) 

M302 IteSmteB OS) ®C*ri 5-10-0--. 

tJSCO toaMB fcAftin* 5-9-0 : 

132311 Sririt«UmW(9Bal)HJriiiBtao3-S-3 


7 4 f\\ BBWH£Y 6R0UP CONDTOtHIS STAKES 

■ I V-1m14vds £5,203 (4 declared) 


M u 1V-1 ml 4yds £5,203(4 declared) 

53 3 iS 

ID 40054 RNtaanmtlBJ A IWta 5-8-6 

4ft 22020 DoeMUar pi) JHfc 3-8-4 

Battng; W ten. 7-2 Doddder. 5-1 ftartSprt. 33-1 fate—. 


Xftrim 85 

R BtOM 

fl ^tt 13 




pi ' 1 ! 

jjSHHjgHHS 


si 


r< 7 rg| 



KtAPE LANE CLASSffJH) STAKES 

Tm4f £2,373 (5 declared) 


PatHteraw 



KEEPING TRACK 

0891 222 


SALISBURY 
BEVERLEY 
BRIGHTON 
SANDOWN (E) 
NOTTINGHAM (E) 
HAMILTON (E) 

ALL COURTS COMMBRARY 
ALL COURSES RESULTS 


coMHammi n 

771 

772 

773 

774 

775 

776 

0891 222 780 
0891 222 790 


RESULTS 

781 

782 

783 

784 

785 

786 



C«us cost SOr m mn « au. nras. Tis rtm house. Umioh EC2A4PJ 

7 M 5 uardian< 3 1 W n=wfTi 7 E 
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Football 


Wela Cup qualifying nJHind: Rangers 2 PAOK Salonitei 0 

Wallace inspires 
Scots to repel 
Greek invaders 


Premiership countdown 


SPORTS NEWS 15 






Patrick Glenn 

R an gers encoun- 
tered araj eventually 
strived an old problem 
when they scored two 
goals agains t a Salonika side 
who had a man sent off in the 
eighth minute by David Beck- 
ham’s favourite referee. Den- 
mark's Kim Milton Nielsen. 

Triantafylos Macheridis 
was playing his first game for 
PAOK and lasted no longer 
than it takes to smoke a king- 
size cigarette. The struggle 
became too much for the visi- 
tors as Andrei Ranch els kis 
and Rod Wallace punished 
them in the second hair 
Macheridis, in foot had 
received his first caution 
after only four minutes, for a 
rough challenge on Gordon 
Durle. and the Rangers 
striker was so badly affected 
by the collision that he 
limped off to be replaced by 
Gabriel Amato only two min- 
utes later. 

What Macheridis did nest 
would have been enough to 
have a person committed in a' 
less enlightened age. Rangers 
were awarded a free-kick for 
enough from the visitors’ goal 
to present little threat, but 
the PAOK defender dragged 


the ball away to prevent a 
qultLk execution by Rangers. 

For his stupidity he 
received a second yellow and 
an a utomatic red. Predictably 
Rangers spent lengthy peri- 
ods thereafter having severe 
difficulty overcoming nimhin 
but doughty opponents de- 
fend tag in numbers. 

Still, there were moments 
foat could have become prof- 
itable, never more so than 
whe-n Barry Ferguson 
releavsed Wallace with a weQ- 
weig hted pass inside the pen- . 
alty area and to the right of 
goaL Wallace, unchallenged, 
hit die shot low to the left of I 
Nikolos Mihopoulos. hut its 
lack of pace made the goal- 1 
keeper's job easy and he 

saved with a dive to his right , 

Wallace, in fact had gone 
mucti closer with a more diffi- 
cult 'Chance earlier. Ian Fer- 
guson supplied Kanchelskis 
on the right end the Ukraini- 
an ternded the cross on the 
head of the former Leeds for- 
ward . From 12 yards Wallace 
knodked the header just wide. 

Wallace would feel much 
better only 10 minutes into 
the siscond half, when he sup- 
plied the cross from which 
Kanchelskis gave Rangers the 
lead. 'Some dilatory and naive 
defending on the part of the 


Greeks also contributed, but 
that did not make the lead 
any less deserved for an Ibrox 
side who worked bard to im- 
pose themselves. 

The ball was played down 
the Inside-left charm pi and 
Bozidar Bantoyic was ma- 
noeuvred oat of position by 
Wallace’s quick turn, the for- 
ward scampering for the 
dead-hall line. 

Bis cross bad not even been 
struck when Mihopoulos com- 
mitted himself with a rush 
from his goaL He had no. 
chance of recovering position 
as the ball flew past him to 
TTanrhcTairiQ whose header . 
into the for corner was neatly 
controlled. 

Wallace's nigh* became a 
gala when he himself scored 
the second after 68 minntes 
Jorg Albertz won possession 
and played the hall forward to 
Amato, who touched it on to 
Wallace. From 20 yards the 
forward curled it with his 
right foot away to the left of 
Mihopoulos. 

— — (4-4-2): Muni; Potato. MooTO. 
Amoruso, Numan; Kanchelskls, B 
Forguaon (Albaflz. (Stalin). I Ferguson, 
Van Bronckhurat; Wallace. Ourla 
(Amato. 6). 

PAOK Salaallf (4-4-2): Mihopoulos: 
KapeUflepovlro, MachartdJa. BantovJe, 
OBvaras: Nagra, KaltoaMs, Touraounldto. 
Kon u tanBnklla: Franteaafcos, Vitzu. 
n a tu re ei KM NMten (Denmark). 


Sigma Olomouc 2 Kilmarnock 0 


Kilmarnock suffer in the heat 
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K ILMARNOCK’S Uefa 
Cup hopes suffered a 
potentially fatal blow 
yesterday when they suc- 
cumbed to an impressive 
Sigma Olomouc side in the 
sweltering heat of the 
Czech Republic. 

Bobby Williamson's team 
struggled in the 90F (320) 
temperatures at the Ajj- 
druv Stadium as they went 
down to a goal in each half 
of their second qualifying 
round first-leg tie. 

A mistake by the defence i 
gifted the home side the I 
opening goal after 26 min- 
utes. A long ball out of the 
Olomouc defence found the l 


whole Killi e defence step- 
ping out as one. leaving the 

mldfi Lelder Jlri Krohmer all 
alone inside the six-yard 
bos ito fire a left-foot shot 
high past Gordon Marshall 
in the Kilmarnock goaL 

Olomouc, who included ; 
thre e internationals, al- 
most killed the game off at 
the tieginnlng of the second 
half as they peppered Mar- 
shall's goaL 

Williamson sent on the 
Frenchman Jerome Var- 
eille to add impetus to the 
attaick butlt was the Czechs 
who found a second wind 
and a second goaL 

Twelve minutes from time 


Radim Kfinig jinked past 
Jim Lauchlan on the edge of 
the cthb penalty area and 
toe-poked the ball under the 
on-rushing MarshalL 
Killie rallied in a late at- 
tempt to snatch a lifeline. 
Ally Mitchell’s cross almost 
finding Gary Holt but it 
was the Czechs who fin- 
ished the stronger and 
might have snatched a 
third in the dying seconds. 

Em Oh n nHMW Skacafc Kovar, ujtolual, 
Krohmor, Muolta (Steaks. SSmin). Borborik 
(Ryaka, BJ). Drutak (Cupak. 08), MadwU. 
Kfinig, Kottook, Naim. 

KBiwamonki Marshall: MacPharaon, 
Montgomerie. McOowna. tautMan, Baker. 
Holt, Ourronl, Mahood (Burks. 70], 
MttctmU, Wright (VaroJUe. 82), 

MnsE Emoy (TurkBy). 


European Cup qualifying round : Manchester United v LKS Lodz 

United opt to stay ‘lousy 9 


David Lacey 

M anchester uai- 
ted’s search for a 
striker continues 
after yesterday's apparent 
collapse of their efforts to sign 
Dwight Yorke from Aston 
Villa. In the meantime their 
quest for a place In this sea- 
son’s Champions League will 
begin tonight when LKS Lodz, 
the Polish champions, visit 
Old Trafford In the opening 
leg of the second and decisive 
qualifying round. 

Andrzej Ptak, the LKS presi- 
dent, reckons that United 
played “lousy soccer" in losing 
3-0 to Arsenal in Sunday’s 
Charity Shield but Ales Fergu- 
son is set to field an unchanged 
team. '"The main filing is that 
we dealt lose a goaL" United's 
manager stressed. “If you win 
1-0 at home in Europe you al- 
ways have a chance." 

On paper beating LKS over 
two games, with the return In 
a fortnight, appears to be a 
simpler matter than find i n g 
someone to partner or replace 
Andy Cole. Villa's asking price 
for Yorke remains £16 m i ll io n . 


United have offered £8 million 
and are not interested in a 
deal involving Cole. 

Fe rguson trusts that Yorke 
will want to join United so 
badl y that some sort of deal 
will go through. “I’m not giv- 
ing up hope," he said yester- 
I day and even John Gregory, 
the Villa manager, admitted 
i that “it will not be easy for 
Dwqght because he felt he was 
goto, g to Manchester United". 

Time, however, is not on 
United’s side. To be eligible 
for the Champions League, 
players have to be signed by 
the end of this month. 

Fa r the moment Ferguson 
will have to rely on the squad 
who reached the quarter-fin- 
als L ast season pins Jaap Stain 
and Roy Keane, hack from an 
11 -month lay-off. United's 
lack of a high-quality striker 
was all too apparent when 
Monaco forced a l-l draw at 
Old Trafford to beat them on 
the . away goaL 
Relegated to the qualifiers 
aftc;r finishing second to 
Arsenal in the Premiership, 
United can ill afford a slip-up 
at ichis stage. Last season’s 
truncated run was still worth 


£5.5 million to Old Trafford 
before spin-oflfe were added. 

Sunday's fading perfor- 
mance may have frnfl as mu ch 
to do with the Imminence of 
the Lodz game as the heat 
Either way Ferguson will not 
want a repetition. “We had a 
lack of balance," he admitted 
yesterday, “hut Tm not too 
worried because our pride 
has been stung." 

LKS Lodz are hardly in Ar- 
senal's c 1aRB but they did 
remove Kepez Ganja, the 
champions of Azerbaijan, 7-2 
on aggregate in the first 
I round. Poland’s football may 
be in turmon, with the leading 
dubs so much at odds with 
their FA that last weekend 
they went cm strike, but this 

will not affect tonight’s match. 

True, the LKS players are 
reported to have shaved their 
beads though not as a pen- 
ance. The dub sponsor makes 
a ghxe that stops wigs taking 
fli g ht In a high wind and the 
team are apparently being 

paid £2,000 each to advertise 
this bald truth. 


HMiihHhr United: Schmalchai; C 
Marine. Stain. Johnson, Irwin: Beckham. 
Keane. Bun. Giggs: Scftolea; Cate. 


S IX weeks ago, as Walter 
Smith cleared his desk 
at Glasgow Rangers in 
readiness for his move 
nuth of the border the word 
vas that here waB a man who 
mew his own mind. 

Having instinctively raised 
lis arm. however; when the 
all went out for someone to 
■ip at this most poisoned of 
ihallces, there were many who 
loubted his wisdom. Some 
HOhalfty doubted his sanity 
tffrpr all, why should a man 
‘vho has based an entire career 
m being eminently sensible 
tnd conservative want to man- 
ige Everton Football Chib? 

No doubt the prospect of 
eading the tired old Premier- 
hip dame from her present 
jome In purgatory to the most 
ashionahle suburb of Shangri 
ja. appealed, but only with the 
ame morbid fascination that 
(raws respectable fWk to the 
tcene of road traffic accidents. 

It was a curious af fa ir all 
ouzhL Smith did not need the 
mssle and, to reduce - the 
irgument to a grubbier level, 
(id not need . 
he money jj - v 
laving led . 
dangers to ■ iyjl : 
he small 
natter of ^ 

3 major 

foies during his 
even-year spell in charge at 
brox, a place in British sport- 
ng folklore was guaranteed. 

The handing over of power 
o Dick Advocaat was seen as 
Smith's cue for an altogether 
ess stressful life on football’s 
mrd shoulder; a picture post- 
surd scenario of fishing rods 
tnd comfy slippers which was 
lathed in an even more attrac- 
tve hue when the offer of a 
ob for life was made by a 
;ratefal board of directors. 

The fly in this particular 
liniment was ambition. The 
mfulfiHed ambition to man- 
ige in England — and thereby 
succeed outside a league 
larshly regarded as tin-pot — 
vas irresistible. 


“I do not think the Everton 
job is undesirable at all, "Smith 
said. “In fact, I think it is one 
of the better jobs around. I 
didn’t need a lot of persuasion 
to taka u on. Anyone involved 
in football for any length of 
thus knows how passionate 
Everton supporters are.” . 

As France 98 Inched towards 

its unlikely 

chapter; Smith 

was courted by 

many but 

was Sheffield 

Wednesday who 
led him behind 
the bike sheds 
and made an offer « 

he seemed unlikely to jHPI 
refuse. Indeed. so Hp§ 
confident were Wednes- 
day that Smith would 
succumb to Yorkshire 
charm and brass, they V 
went so far as to organise a m 
press conference to trumpet 1 
his Installation. It was a J 
hopelessly prema-'^^^^l 
tore 


Fueling bine . . . Walter 
Smith, top, has set about 
righttog-Everton's wrongs 
with almost biblical relish 
since moving to Merseyside 
— a Car cry from his playing 
days as a centre-half with 
Dundee United, above 

MAM mOTOQRAPH: OAVCRAWCUFFE 



Unfulfilled ambition 
keeps slippers at bay 

The end of Walter Smith’s Rangers reign was 
expected to be the cue for an easy life — not a 
move to the hottest seat in the English game. 
Ian Ross profiles the new Everton manager 


of understandable excitement. 
But fate had been tempted and 
fate duly bit the hand which 
had hem offering to feed Smith 
and his family so generously 
At the precise moment 
Smith was weighing up 
Wednesday’s offer; Everton 
were officially abandoning 
their attempts to prise Martin 
O’Nelli away from Leicester 
City The moment was right 
for a Sheffield steal and 

I tffering. oft- 
man Peter 
s again in 
ir a gamble, 
listrating 
d of leader- 
of which 
f Mersey- 
rs thought 
was inca- 
tde, John- 
n moved 
l smartly 
weet-taKdng 
Smith with 
tales of 
untapped 
potential, 
glorious 
new eras . 
jad the like. ! 
est we for- j 
; there was 

• promise of . 
age salary 
, small for- 
to spend 
rb isliing a 
f dubious 

is a very 
job — no 
s to remind 
that fact," 
iith- “But 
t am happy 

tally for 
who have 
ed change 
iub. Smith 
ately saw 
t as a 
d decaying 
a famous 
ion cal- 
allowed to 
seed. With 






almost biblical relish he 
began to lay on hi« healing 
hands; no one was safe, noth- 
ing sacred. 

Bverton’s famous BeBlleM 
training centre, nestling in 
one of Liverpool's leafier, 
more desirable corners, was 
to all intents declared not suit- 
able for the expensive limbs of 
those who had taken the dub 
to the brink of relegation last 
May The renovation which 
Smit h has demanded — and 
which Smith wfil get — could 
cost more than £500,000. 

If he diaffitpd the concrete 
and steel of his new dub. 
Smith was similarly unim- 
pressed with the flesh and 
blood which sweated its way 
around the training pitch. 
Tradition decreed he would be 
diplomatic when discussing 
the players he Inherited from 
the sacked Howard Kendall, 
hut it cannot have been easy 


C f 11 ! 1 H EY wfll all be given 
I an opportunity to 
I show me what they 
I can do," he said; 
manager-speak for “I already 
know what they can do and 1 
don't like it”. “Everton have 
had their problems of late," 
he added- “You are not caught 
up in a fight against relega- 
tion in four exit of five seasons 
unless there is something 
ftmdamen tally wrong." 

Johnson always gave the 
impression he did not trust 
Kendall with his money, and 
yet, astonishingly he seems to 
have tossed Smith the keys to 
the office safe and told him to 
help himaftif- John Collins, 
Olivia: Dacourt and Marco 
Materazzi were recruited at a 
combined cost of gl QmflUon. 
while pipeline deals for the 
Croatian midfielder Mario 


Stanic, Aston Villa’s defender 
David Unsworth and the 
Ttanmere Rovers goalkeeper 
Steve Simonsen would whack 
a further e h mutt on on 
Everton’s overdraft 

“Change is essential if we 
are to make the sort of 
progress I have in mind," 
said Smith. “What we need 
initially is stability because 
unless you are b uilding on 
secure foundations you can 
achieve nothing." 

Yesterday Smith smiled 
obligingly at Evert on's annual 
pre-season press lunch, 
quietly confident that various 
wrongs had been righted. It is 
rather difficult not to be 
cynical when discussing a 
club with such a fondness for 
acts of reckless masochism 
but now finally perhaps there 
is reason for believing that 
the quietly spoken Scot may 
actually succeed in leading 
Everton out of the darkness. 

Saturday’s opening Pre- 
miership game against Aston 
Villa at Goodlson is already 
sold out, season ticket sales 
are climbing towards record 
levels and. shortly the club's 
fine array of shop-sod ed foot- 
ballers will be auctioned off 

Last month, implausibly 
slipped in between spending 
Johnson’s millions. Smith 
found time to look for 
somewhere in the North-west 
he could call home. Although 
Everton managers do not 
tend to last too long in these 
impatient days, he did not 
follow logic and spend his 
time viewing caravans or 
other forms of temporary 
accommodation. 

No, Smith was thinking 
long-term, looking for a house. 
A confident man — a man who 
indeed knows his own mind. 
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Sport in brief 

Golf 

The identity of Europe’s Ryder 
Cup captain for the match 
against the United States in 
Brookline, Massachusetts, in 
September next year will be 
revealed two weeks today in 
Munich, the day before the 
BMW International Open. 

Snooker 

Telford’s Adrian Gunnell, who 
scored a maximum 147 break 

in the first round of the Thai- 
land Masters qualifying com- 
petition in Plymouth, 

stretched his unbeaten run to 


Cricket 

NatWest Trophy 
Final 

0930 16 13 + 


Ljve Commentary 

Lejcs. 32 v Derbyshire 24 
■ J wv*oW 

ib iin w*. irraual U 
.uinwf Oin n344» 

T feGuardlan 

£2>iNTERACTIVH 


14 matches by defeating Phil 
wm Uams from Wales s-2. 

Ice Hockey 

Newcastle Riverkings have 
signed the Canadian defence- 
man Jim Mathieson, mites 
Vic Botchelder. The 2S-year-old 
began his British career with 
the dub before moving to Not- 
tingham last season. 

Basketball 

Leicester Riders have fought 
off ixanpetiticai from Italy and 
Israel to re-sign last season’s 
top. scorer JaRon Boone. 

Athletics 

The British long jumper Jo 
Wise has a knee injury and 
has withdrawn from the Euro- 
peal i Championships. 

Football 

Kev in Horlock of Manchester 

City, who missed much erf last 
season with a knee Injury, fe 
recalled to the Northern Ire- 
land squad for next Wednes- 
day’;£ friendly against Malta in 
Belfiist 

Wanderlei Luxemburgo 
ftwr i the Corinthians dub yes. 
terday replaced Mario Zagallo 
as B razil’s paHnnal coach. 

MWMRN UDOJUfD SQUAB* rtm* 

(BlaeViium). TnAor (Fulh»m). Qrg«°. j 
o'Bayia (St , 

WMMtoy (both Mg oelwW .CI ■ 

Mtaim (both O««wo te. * 
ambiibI* (belli Newcastle), mmtp**. 
Itewfal (both QPHJ. (NorthampMo^ 

Mulrr"* (Mancheoter U). Meyte 

n>M nor), Locate 1*W ••tel). ■ iwo" 
(WiraUefion). (WrmmBhomi- j 


McCann hits 
back over 
bonus crisis 

C ELTIC’S dispute with 
their players over Euro- 
pean win bonuses is likely to 
resurface, after the managing 
director Fergus McCann said 
what he was offering was 
In line with other dubs. 

McCarm has donated £33,000 
of the bonus sum to Glasgow’s 
Ynr khm Hospital for termi- 
nally ifl. children because be 
felt the players needed a sense 
of perspective. 

“I felt they had to under- 
stand the dub’s position was 
totally defensthtg ami theirs 
was indefensible,’’ he said 
yesterday. “They are not very 
happy but we felt it was ap- 
propriate to give a fairly 
strong message." 

He refused to reveal which 
dubs he bad approached but 
said he bad found Celtic's bo- 
nus structure to be substan- 
tially higher in several cases. 
However, he admitted the 
issue might resurface if Celtic 
beat Croatia Zagreb — the 
home leg fe tonight — and 
reach the Champions League. 

On Monday Marc Rieper, 
Jackie McNamara and Regi 
Blinker boycotted a photoean 
for a new away kit to protest 
at the bonuses on offer. 


Results 


Football 

EFA CUP 

Second qtxa&fytng round 
first leg 

Hangars (0) 2 PAOK Sd ns i B u i (0) O 
Kanchelskla 55 45JM0 

Wanton 

Sla i w a Qlaaa aap p) Z KBMngck (IQ O 

Krohmer SB 4,000 

Kotos 18 

Crvana Zvazda 2 Rotor Vcrigosrad 1: Far- 
encvaroQ 4 AEK Atfionu £ Gantonal 
Ekarwi i Baixute 4: Arana Pliaafl 2 totan- 
butopor ft Mo ton 0 CSKA Safti ft IFK 
Gothaaburg 2 Fenarbahca 1; Mura Muraka 
Sobota 0 SUkoboi? ft Slavin Prague 4 Inter 
Bratislava ft Brum Barffan 1 Zalgirfa ft 
Wtoia Krakow 5 Trah zomp or i : vatla 3 
Otelul Otoe* ft Kapoai Tal Aviv i Smsma- 
flodnat ft Otojte 3 AndwlaeM 1; Omotoa 
KOcosla 3 'Rapid Vlanna 1; VP3 Vaasa 0 
Gras AK ft Hajduk SjUi l Mabno FF 1. 

WORTraNQTOH CUP 
First round, first leg 


Barest (ft 8 
McGloWi SB 
Curria BO 

Bk iiAi yi to — 

Attebota TO 


Robinson IS 
HawaM 


Bristol C (3) « Chva 

MutcWnga 1ft AMnUyi 14. 54 
Aratofflonet 

B-r 111 * , * 

Matthews 17 

3327 

C t tebdMge Uu fi) 1 w 
Banjamin ?l 


Rlchantan SO 
3333 

Bear dal ay 43 
lalnnann SO 


Johnaon 18 

ffi?i 4 «pan) 

rjSSSS' 


mlata (1)1 
HoHand 13 

■rdR(1J1 

wnnamaB 

<305 

Christie 2 
Patera 27 


I Barm (O) f 

. Cwroton BZ 


Lot»n (0) 9 . Ctefard DU (2) 3 

Alexander 60 (pen), 63 pen 
3.166 Murphy 43. <6 

WeaDwnona 08 

rfr^leiflahl (II » KawrfflBhM 

Aakay 78. W 2J63 

Hn r WiMi p t en ta * SriMWn a (ft 1 

Hoggs aa skhw 47 

Freateone S3 3^00 


T unpte f (1) 1 
Badaau 3 
3JJ42 

TWuwn (1) * 
Irons B4 
Kelly BZ 89 

3Sm ”” ° 

West arose (2) S 
Brans 36 
Hugh ss «3 
msasi(P )1 

181155 (og) 

York (0)0 

EL277 


I Ito teee (1) 1 

UHWten»34 


mtCsni (0) 1 
Rapieyeo 

adMMeffQO 

2JS2 

**55sS > l* 

Hanson 81 
■tertend 12) a 

DWdO 14, as 


Hoggs M 
Frtattone S3 
Notts Oo (ft O 
6.706 

LBdalolHi^aO* 

Read 23 (pan), Alloa 31 


D arby 3 Leice ster 1. 

WnillOTO COPt Ftel nraA test las* 

sv Salzburg 0 Valencia Z Werdor Bremen 
1 FK VoJsanUna 0. 


Htecpqs Tenni® 


Wte»(0) f 
Osborn 77 
3.1B1 


Camattera SO 
2,167 

PlywiuuMi (1) 1 

McCarthy 20 
4JSB0 

Pott Vale (ft « 

Alnswortfi 40 
3.478 


HteC(ftS 
TkfetiadaitzB 72 
Atoop BO 

C Lhb« , «o. 1 7a 
3.700 
Nu i N ii g (ft 1 
Asaoa 78 


■aabi C (ft 1 
Bauartby 87 


48 Taylor 60 

HA* 


wtey |1) 1 
Cooke 29 


Naif Bteti (3) J 
McLoughlln 38 (pen) 
Vtanhos 40. AtaW 46 

BedcoTw?™ 


krfleW (1) 4 

Holland 2B 
teiten (ft 9 
Roberts 90 
5J06 
rahMieiO 
ZSOB 
Hte (2)2 

Mam 10 
McGinty 13 


Cusack 83 
3,30) 


m**(ft1 

Bellamy 7B 


ae lpn (Ff) bt P Hand (QB) 6-3. 7-8. 
WTA ACURA CLASSIC (Cofflomla): Ural 
r n s nih I S pht ee (Ren) w F LI (Cm) 6-0. 
6-2; M Sena (Bp) U TTanasugsm (TTasfl 
6-7. 7-fi. 8-11 JHaiartl DeeuBtoa (Fr)btK 
Po PJ») 6-2, 6-4; A cieuly— (Japan) M 
A-G Si Ait (FT) 6-4. 6-ft B FOaite (Aut) H 
N Sewc mattu (Japan) 3-B.B-3.6-a 
VTA BOSTON CUP (MassaenuaaiB): 
FM rosin C Hanrts OBJKN Stekl 
(japan) 6 - 1 , o~z c Black ( 2 m) M 8 
Pltochka (Aut) T-fl. 3-6. 6 - 1 ; S-T Warns 
(Tal) bt S HUnovs (ft) 6-ft 8-0; ■ dm 
Ssordt (5A) « S Saitn (GB) OS. 8-3. 6* 


ATP HUT AVBMCAN CMANKOU- 

*"P (Clndnnteu, OMoJ: nral rwiitr T 
Hna (Gar) bt J Courier (US) 7-8. 7-6; Q 
■te w (Fr) W W Schranc (6tor) 7-8. 6-7. 
6-4; T Martin (US) bt F Santoro (Fr) 6-1. 

I b Vacant (&) bt J Stodanberi) (Aua) 
B-a 3-3. 7-S T Mesui (AUI) bt T Hanman 
(GB) 6-4. 7-S: - totenull (Aim) bt B 
Black (Zlm) B-a, B-ft S Prapsr (Aua) bt N 
Lapana (Ecu) 3-4, 4-6, 7-S; A Madeadev 
(Ukt) bt A eminent (Fr) e-4. 6-S; J Ooi- 
mrd (Fr) bt N Escuoe (Ft) 6-2. 6-7. 6-3. 
UTA ■BtM'SAATaum (Worthing); First 
"ten* L Mteta (Swift) M A Tattarnwacft 
(Gat) *3, T Cpfnfca / GB) « Snyman 
(SA) 6-1. 7-6: K Spaaate Frank (G8) bt 8 
Pander (GB) 6-3, 6-2; A fliiruhl (Pnk) bt 
R Matoeraon (CS) 4-8, 6-3. 7-3: B Caw 


BasebaD 

AMBBCAM LCAOUBr Detroit 2 Anatntni 
ft Tampa Bay 1 Baltimore ft NY Yankees 7 
Minnesota ft Chicago WS £ oaMand 3. 
NATIONAL I HMIW Houaton 5 Milwau- 
kee 2: 8i Louis 2 NY uete 4; Colorado 6 
Montreal ft Arizona 0 PMladalpttia ft San 
Diego 2 Florida ft San Frandeeo 5 Chi- 
cago Cuba ft 

Chess 

UPPSTADT a RAM DMA STIRS (Get): 
1-22 L McStuma (Eng). G Glorgsrtza (Gao) 
7ptK 3-4* Zugzwang computer, S Kln- 
denmmann (Gar) 8K. McSnana acoraa Itna 
grandraostar raoufta. ■ 

MANPBTBAB ORAHDMAsmS fLon- 
dont HU ewar P Oormoily 1. N McOon- 
old ft J Aagsrd (Dan) ft B Krelman (US) i: 
T Parason (Swej 1. D Kopec (US) ft E 
□sarlng (Sccti) ft J Plaakalt 1: R Kaufman 
(US) ft L Koto man (US) 1; M Houaka 1. R 
Burned (US) ft Drums D IppolltD (US) vP 
Sotcaly (Hunt A Durmlngton v K Sashl- 
kfron (tod). 

Crown Green Bowls 

WATBItjOOi BteOPB rauut A Ikah 

IKMBgrove) bt A Cunningham (DtodnAatd) 
sn-ao; I Bsseot (ReddHch) bt-M-Waton 
(Sh a wl n gw n) 21- 1ft a Ctenn (UwarpooO 
bt G Coiaougti (KMagrava) 21-lfc * WB- 
sow (Denton) W P Hokten (hadtHfle) 21-£; 
C Haler (HsUfaitl bt C Wsisby (Watring- 
ton) 2V-1B: J Ks—toV (Leigh) Bt P Blalia- 
loy (Lythom) 21-tft Q Tstford (Seta) bi D 
Brawn (Wigan) zi-ft P NyM (Wigan) bt 
G Hotmxfea (fitoton) 21-13; I HBton 
(Wigan) W A Tola (Wigan) ZT-7; J Parin* 
(Blackburn) N F Kay (Bolton) 21-18: B 
(Nmiiag (MirflBid) bt J McDonald (Wigan) 
21-14; M ton (Safe) ts C Rawffnaon 
(BoOte) H TMteonf (Sole) M B JoSy 
(Chortoy) 21-16; B Botea«» (Bradford) bt D 
Jolly (Ctertey) 21-14 A MB (AUraua) H E 
Walker (Charley) 21-4 ■ *Bta* (Pracun) 
btAWhMMd (Wigan) 2T-19; A Skaaktady 
(Ormsklrk) bt A Brawn (AHraton) 21-lft R 
Sutton (Preston) M J Cooper (Chester) 
21 - 20 . 

Equestrianism 

AACHKM nnUtNATIQNAL SNOW- 
JUWHNa (Garp Btoa Pitnc 1. ETFrn (H 
Sknon. AulK 2. SUara Fanttnand (H Wain- 
berg. Gw); 3, Cera (O Beeksr. Gary), ■*- 
Mi 18. uonal (R I toeknia); 2ft Vbiuai 
- VMag* Ib Otto (G BMnpten); 27. Pfimm* 


(M Armetrong); 29. virtual VlNage AaWoy 
(M Whltnkor). 


Hockey 


W OMSK'S IRTNRNATIOHAL |MI|[on 
Keynes): Scotland a, Canada ft 
BUROPCAB WO tears U-31 NATTONW 
CUP. M itotan A (BoHasq: Qnw Al Ire- 
land 0 Spam 3; England 0 Germany 3. 
Nmtopsi. Germany Bpte; ft Spain ft 3. 
England ft tea *■ Cftech Rap 1 Ukraine 
ft NattwrlandB 10 Bel area ft MtowBnu w 1, 
Netherlands Opts; ft Ukraine 3. 


Sailing 

STAR BUROPBAN CHAMPtOMSHUte 

(Strande. Got after three days): 1, M 
hcMI/T Aurecher (Gar) 20pts; ft M Reyrv 
OkiB/M Ulfadshl (US) 27; 3. P D AIlff Co- 
lanlnno ill) 28. BrBtabi 10. S HudaorVC 
Gowers 44; SB, Q Chartaa/M Cowall SO. 


Fixtures 


(7.46 unless Stated) 

Football 

UVA CUP! Sanniid gnsteyteg wen, 

. Area Iran Celtic v NK Croatia Zogret); Man 
UM wLKSLocfe. 1 

WORTHBMTON CVP> FW* rawed, tlrrt 
legr 0rimste> v Praaton; Seaidvougb v 
Bamalay (730); Swindon v Wycombe. 
nuENlxJBti Harlow Tn v Boro ham 
Wood (73)): Hyde uu v US Olympic 
Squad (7 .D): NoithMmod w Wattord M (7 aut: 
Wealdatona w Flaskwall Heath. 

POWTMS UMOUO Praitotor DMNete 
Birmingham v Noam F (7.16). Hrati Old- 
ham v Man City fr.Q): Pan Vote v Waet 
Brom (7.0); WoTvortianipton v snail Wad 
(7JJ). B eeawd i Bramord v Note Co (fto): 
Rotherham v Lincoln (7 Jfc Shell Uu w 
Wretown (7-0); Shrewsbury w Nawcratia 
(7-0). TMrdt Carl tola v Buy (2.0); Cheater 
v Ha Wax (7.0); Ctmaartleld v Rochdale 
120): Horttepool « Huu (20): Scuntnorpa « 
Darlington (741): Wigan v Walsall (20). 
AVON mtUSANCM CfiMIHUTMIb 
Hrat Dl r tol o ra Luton y Brighton (20). 

Hockey 

■UWOWAH WflHBin fJ-Ai WATHMHP 
CUP: Bk kU i A (Baltast): Ora# At 
Spain « Germany (iojjj; Ireland v England 
(201. Onwra Bt Btoann » Ukraine (12J3); 
dead) Rspciblle v UathcrtanOa (4 JO). 
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Super League plans put on hold, page 1 3 


WgrinfiSday Angus* 12 1998 

Lancashire race to NatWest final, page 13 
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England 
pull plug 
on British 


Fingers rapped over Canterbury tale 


League 


Paid Rees finds Welsh ‘differences’ blamed 
for putting ambitious plan on the backbumer 


T 


HE Welsh were last have been given until this 
night trying to sal- evening to sign a 10-year 
vage the embryo Brit- agreement with the union or 
ish League only hours lace expulsion, 
after Twickenham pulled the The pair had hoped to play 
plug on the idea. the Allied Dunbar One clabs 

The ambitious schema to In a series of friendlies this 
have the 14 Premiership One season, but both Twickenham 


clubs, four Welsh clubs and and the WRU refused permis- 
Scotland's two major prov- sion. Cardiff have said they 


inces play in the same league 
was aborted by Twickenham, 


will not sign and that they 
will go ahead with the friend- 


which said It had felled to lies without permission if 
bridge considerable differ- necessary. 


ences with Wales. 

The new chairman of the 


Baister made his move last 
week after the English clubs, 


Rugby Football Union's man- who pulled out of the Euro- 
agement board, Brian Baister, pean Cup and the European 


and bis opposite number on Shield in protest at the way 


the Welsh Rugby Union, Gian - 1 the tournaments were orga- 


mor Griffiths, met on Mon- nised, had foiled to set up an 


day. But last night Twicken- 
ham interpreted WRU 
concerns as dithering and 
Issued a statement saying 


alternative cross-border com- 
petition with the leading 
French dubs and Cardiff and 
Swansea. Had he succeeded 


there would be no British the English dubs would al- 


League >hi« season. 

Baister was conciliatory, 
accepting that there were 


most certainly have returned 
to the European competitions. 
However, the Welsh had a 


"logical and other difficulties number of concerns: who 
that both sides feced in trying would run the competition? 



Greedy ghost 
delivers 


the goods 



Frank Keating 


W HEN Glenn Btod- 
dle. in the privacy 
ofhls La Manga 
hotel room in May, 

I told an apparently dmnk Paul 
Gascoigne that he would not 
be playing In the inuni nent 
World Cup, the player kicked 


imprimatur on what, in Hod- 
dle’s case, should have 
remained a totally private 
matter is disreputable and de- 
meaning. There was no remote 
reason for the coach to reopen 
the Gascoigne saga in such nit- 
picking and precise detail; he 
could have diplomatically 
skirted around the truth, as 
have a host of autobiographers 
down the century. 

Or did Hoddle coldly calcu- 
late that precise chapter and 
verse on Gascoigne’s reaction 
would ensure a good bundle of 
booty from the Sun for the pub- 
lisher Andre Deutsch's pre- 
publication serial rights to set 

against his already handsome 

advance? For heaven’s sakes. 
doesn't Hoddle earn enough al- 


a chair and then let rifi with “a ready— especially for one with 


to put 


competition Why were only four Welsh 


together for this season. I am dubs invited to take . part 
disappointed but we will con- when eight were In its Pre- 


tinue to dismiss with all inter- 
ested parties the viability of a 


mier Division? 

How could the other flour be 


cross-border competition dur- accommodated in its domes- 


ing the coming months”. 


tic structure? How would rei- 


He pointed to three areas of egafion and promotion be 
difference between the two settled? 


unions which were not going j Would the English clubs 


to be resolved quickly: the de- drop their action against the 
mand that the Allied Dunbar international Rugby Board, a 


Tourists escape 
‘danger’ but 
not unscathed 


Pitch evasion . . . Michael Grantham, above, Kent's head 


groundsman, uses the heavy roller before yesterday's tour 1 "diaries''. 


barrage of abuse”. 

The England coach elabo- 
rates: "Hfe was ranting, swear- 
ing, slurring his words,, not 
making much sense .... He was 
like a man possessed.. .1 
thought he was going bo hit 
me. But there was a large 
lamp to my left and be -vi- 
ciously smashed his fhit into 
it Shards of glass exploded all 
orrer the room.” 

Thus Hoddle spouted in the 
Sun newspaper yesterday in 
an appalling breach of confi- 
dence by a man who Is handr 
somely paid to know b fitter. 
But once the tournament was 
over, the En gland ooacih’s first 
duty was not to his players, 
dropped orotherwiae, bat to 
the lucrative sale of the serial 
rights of his own ghost ed 


match, bnt the Sri T^mkan opener Romesh Kalnwitharana Hoddle's employers i&oukl 


will testify that the pitch left much to he desired after 1 (privately) bawlMm out, for it 


facing an Alan Igglesden lifter 


clubs drop legal action body which is chaired by the 
through the European courts Welshman Vernon Pugh? 


against the International How would the money gener- 
Rugby Board, Wales's de- ated be shared out? Would ex- 


HBgal Fuller at CwitertHiry 


I HE 
I wej 
I Jan 


mands for eight clubs to be isting television and sponsor- HE Sri Lankan tourte 

involved, and their insistence ship agreements be I were pitched into a 
that a long-term agreement be compromised? I Jamaicastyle contro 

drawn up. The WRU insisted on all its versy yesterday when the 

The speed of Twickenham's Premier Division clubs being strip for their one-day 
action took Griffiths by sur- involved because it was foe- match against Kent was d« 


HE Sri Lankan tourists 
were pitched into a 
Jamaicastyle contro- 


prise. “We have not rejected 
the idea out of hand for next 
season, but we have ex- 


involved because it was foe- match against Kent was de- 
Ing the threat of legal action dared dangerous and play 


pressed worries, not about I Bridgend and Caerphilly. 


the idea of a cross-border "The chances of getting this 


competition because it is going for next month were al- 
something we have long ways remote,” said Eddie 


sought,” said Griffiths during 
a break in his executive's 
meeting. 


from some of the four who was switched to the wicket 
missed out Neath, IJanelll. | used in last Sunday's AXA 
Bridgend and Caerphilly. League fixture against 
"The chances of getting this Hampshire. 
going [or next month were al- The first delivery of the 

ways remote,” said Eddie day, a no-ball from Dean 
Jones, the chairman of the Headley, lifted and struck 


Welsh premier group of clubs. 
“We have argued for an 


The WRU faces potentially Anglo- Welsh league for years, 


greater problems without a 
British League than if it goes 


and for the life of me I cannot 


Sanath Jayasurlya on the 
left index finger. After 
lengthy treatment lie was 
left wringing his hand twice 


understand why it had to be I more before, in the fourth 


ahead, which Is why its exec- proposed just a couple of I over, he summoning the 


utlve committee was last I weeks before the start of a physiotherapist again after 


night burning the midnight I new season. We have to look Alan Igglesden struck him 


The Welsh now face the 
problem of what to do with 
Cardiff and Swansea, who 


to 1999-2000 to get this orga- on the right wrist 


nised and that would mean I A hurried conference was 


that every club would know called involving the um- 


what it bad to aim for.’ 


Fires Vanhorn Holder and 


- Trevor Jesty and the cap- 
tains Avarinda De Silva and 
Steve Marsh. "Both cap- 
tains expressed concern 
over it and we decided it 
w as not in the batsmen’s 
best interest to continue,” 
said Jesty. "We didn’t want 
anyone to get hurt” 

Harry Blind, theECB 
pitches consultant is ex- 
pected to pay a visit today. 

The 50-overs match was 
abandoned and substituted 
with one of 45, but without 
Jayasurlya. However, he 
later emerged— finger 
taped and wrist bandaged — 
declaring himself hopeful 
offecing South Africa at 
Trent Bridge on Friday in 
the first match of the trian- 
gular one-day series. 

The Sri Lankans passed 
Kent's 176 for eight with 
12.2 overs to spare, De Silva 
(66) and Marvan Atapattu 
(63) sharing an unbroken 
third-wicket stand of 128 . 
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PHOTOGRAPHS: ADY KERRY js a disgraceful State Of affeirs: 

football must wholeheartedly 
sympathise with Gasoo-igoe's 
paired and restrained res- 
ponse issued through h is agent 
Mel Stein yesterday- "We are 
obviously disappointed the 
England manager has gone, 
public on this Issue for ^ae had 
regarded any conversations 
between, us as private, a nd we 
will continue to do so.’ ’ 

Hod die should never iiave 
been given his position ofau- 
fronty and trust unless he 
| realised implicitly the ci .Tidal 
need, at certain times, it it 
priestly silence. 

Since he was given thus Job 
his public mutterings and eva- 
sive meanderings have, to put 
rtkindly, left much to fe; de- 
sired. In France be handled 
L'offuire Beckham vhth a 
gormless lack of tact, buit yes- 
terday's humiliatingly j public 
jackstabblngtfaneafhls 1 

flayers takes the biscui L Gas- 
■olgne deserved much raore t 

ram the coach than the ban- l 

ier headline Drunk Gas na i 

’rashedMyRoom.Itrepre^ <3 

anted a new low in English s 

atlonal football management, a 

ad an of Hoddle's surv. Iving d 

redecessoremusthave; o 

lnced when they read it a 

To put a shrieking tat ilold's n 
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his track record which, unless 
I’ve been reading the wrong 
u scores, is none too hot 

Is the FA going to rap Its 
s employee on the knuckles? 
Two years ago, when, his then 
cricketing equivalent Ray B- 
lingworth got into a public 
spat courtesy the Doily Ex- 
press, over his ghosted book 
L end opinions on Devon Mal- 
colm, Illingworth’s masters at 
Lord’s fined him £2,000 and it 
wasn’t many months before 
the Yorkshireman left the job. 

Would the FA be fining Hod- 
dle similarly? Better ring Lan- 
caster Gate's mellifl uous 
t press officer David Davies. 
Now there’s a diplomatic 
smo othlechops and seamless 
“spinner” if ever there was 
one. Why on earth, come to 
think of it, didn't the inarticu- 
lateHoddleconsult Davies be- 
t fore further blackening one of 
: his players’ reputations? 

Hang on. what’s this? In 
small print on the cover of the 
England manager's upcoming 
it diary la the legend “With 
David Davies”. 

As Hoddle and particularly 
Davies should be well aware 
1 private grief is better left be- 

hind closed doors and far away 

from public scrutiny. That feet 
was never better illustrated 
than by the utterly crass deci- 
sion by the England and Wales 
Cricket Board to allow a televi- 
sion camera into England’s 
dressing-room on Monday. 

This was a different sort of 
“appalling''. The intrusive eye 
turned the room into a dun- 
geon-morgue. Only when 
someone doled out their Voda- 
phone caps did the moping 
waxworks hint at being alive 
because, suddenly, Voda- 
phone equals loot and perks. It 
was excruciating. 

Lord MacLaurin was seen 
to attempt to open a bottle of 
bubbly. The camera was prob- 
ably his Idea. Another horren- 
dous one. The dutifully fixed 
smiles of poor Ian Salisbury 
and Graeme Hick remain in- 
delibly logged in the mind. An- 
other appalling case of play- 
ers’ confidence and private 
moments breached for money. 
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Atherton recalled in limited about-turn 


David Hopps on a further move away from 
England’s bits-and-pieces one-day policy 


E NGLAND backtracked 
further from the experi- 
ment of fielding distinc- 
tive squads at Test and one- 
day level yesterday when 
they recalled Michael Ather- 
ton, one of the heroes of their 
Test campaign against South 
Africa, for the Emirates Tri- 
angular Tournament. 

This represents another 
shift from the policy trum- 
peted only a year ago when 
Adam Hollloake was Installed 
as England's limited-overs 
captain primarily because 
Atherton, then In charge of 
the Test side and struggling 
for batting fluency, was 
regarded as too restricted and 
unadaptable for the one-day 
game. 

Alec Stewart’s accession to 
tho captaincy had already led 
last month to the abandon- 
ment of Hollioake’s alterna- 
tive captaincy on the ground 
that Stewart’s versatility in 
both Test and one-day cricket 
made the policy obsolete. 

Although only six of the 
England's triumphant Hea- 
dlngiey Test side are named 


in the one-day squad to face 
South Africa and Sri Lanka — 
Mark Butcher, Mark Rampra- 
kash, Ian Salisbury, Andrew 
Flintoff and Dominic Cork 
are excluded, the last two per- 
haps only temporarily — the 
shift away from the bits-and- 
pieces policy so fashionable a 
year ago Is evident. 



Atherton. . .Test testimony 


Kent's all-rounder Matthew 
Fleming, like Warwickshire’s 
Dougie Brown before him, 
has been Jettisoned. Three 
players from the Texaco Tro- 
phy squad against South Af- 
rica in the spring have also 
been left out: Chris Adams, 
Darren Maddy and Chris 
Lewis, who has discovered 
that using the words “selec- 
tors" and "shit” in the game 
sentence does not assist 
career advancement 

Alan Mullally, strangely 
m wtt t uf i f mrri En gland' s provi- 
sional World Cup squad of 37 
only a fortnight ago, finds him- 
self back in the 13. Presumably 
they forgot about him. 

The inclusion of more 
specialist players in the one- 
day squad wfil need no justifi- 
cation for many, but England 
provided it anyway. The 
theory advanced is that the 
white ball, which will be used 
both in the Emirates tourna- 
ment and during next year’s 
World Cup in England, swings 
and seams more than its red 
counterpart 

There has yet to be a shred 
of scientific evidence to sug- 
gest why this might be the 
case, and probably never will 
be. But cricketers will shrug, 
suggest that when it comes to 


swing and seam, scientists 
have a lot to learn, and trust 
what they believe Is the evi- 
dence of their own eyes. 

“We've learnt a bit from j 
both the West Indies and the 
Texaco series recently and 
the white ball may be the key 
to things," said David Gra- 
veney, the chairman of 
selectors. 

“We’ve noticed that scores 

in the AXA League have been 

relatively low against the 
white ball and. faced with 
this, we wanted options with 
specialist batsmen and 
bowlers just in case the ban 
moves around a feir bit." 


One-day squad 


*tA J Sami t (Sung y) 

age 35: 102 one-day caps 
M A Atherton (Lancs). 30; S3 
A D Brawn (Surrey), 28; 9 
RDB Croft (Glamorgan), 20; 26 
N A EaBnm (Kent), 28; 17 
ARC Fraser (Middlesex), 33; 37 
A F OSes (Warwicks). 25; 2 
D Cough (Yorkshire), 27; 41 
G A Hk* (Worcestershire), 32; 71 
A J HafUnako (Surrey), 28; 17 
N Hussain (Essex), 30; 15 
N V Knight (Warwicks), 28; 24 
P J Mai tin (Lancashire), 29; 16 
A D MuUnBy (Lutes), 29; 8 


A tjkftUpr explanation is 
that the lower scores have 
been influenced by a wet sum- 
mer, but even that might be 
equally relevant Next year’s 
World Cup begins before May 
Is out and England believe 
that tha uninhibited stroke- 
play produced in the last 
World Cup on the subconti- 
nent by the likes of Sri Lan- 
ka’s Sanath Jayasurlya will 
be far more difficult to 
reproduce. 

The option of Atherton and 
a stable start to the innings 
therefore gains in appeal, al- 
though what England will 
make of it if Jayasurlya 
thrashes the South Africans 
around Trent Bridge in the' 
opening Emirates match on 
Friday is anybody’s guess. 

Ally Brown and Nick 
Knig ht, the more flamboyant 
alternative and sharers of a 
Texaco century stand against 
South Africa at Headingley in 
May, are reunited today for 
the English Counties XI 
against the same opposition 
on the same ground. 

Holll o ake, meanwhile, will 
probably lead an England 
btts-and-pleces squad in Ban- 
gladesh in October. The 
specialists will then be head- 
ing for Australia. 
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0 “l followed it for lO minutes. It looked 
like an old mammoth, great haiiy thing. 9 

The wild boars come back to England 




Society, G2 pages 12-13 


1 Topsy-turvoy, arcy-versy 

legend In pub and hospital? 
(6,7) 

lO Seat king and queen follow a 
classical taw (9) 

It River to enter hole and divide 
(S) 

12 Look! Feet— yards— Wghl 
(5) 

13 Cook fowls and tine where 
(fs always ccrid(9) 

14 Much love of money among 
Poles produces cooked lamb 
(7) 

18 Cocktail takas BttJe tima and 
lot of noise (7) 

18 Pub drink reported: that's no 
way to tradei (7) 

20 Muslim hestentiy acquiring 
more cheerful disposition? (7) 

21 Fish and fnat only (5-4) 


23 Dog’s eaten nothing for tea (S) 

24 What the foremen says i hasn't 
caught the composer £5) 

28 Supplying food to let animal 


28 Decision after all not tci MB 
retreating enemy— hsi's In 
transport (6^2,5) 

Down 

2 Having finished a game they 
should go to school (4 ,5) 

3 Creep Into a dying mood (5) 

4 Crazy Individual takes issue 
with US president (7) 

8 Do Ibcyowhak for malting an 

entranca(7) 

8 Master criminal wants haBday 

— France? (4.5) 

7 Lament for something terrible 
outside Gateshead (5) 

8 Villain of glen auffere2 6 . . . 

P2A 


3 ...ff extreme, 1(4, 4,5) 

18 Make a new picture and put 
in name for merchantm a n 
(3.6) 

17 Con man could be a cert with 
a skirt (9) 

19 Underground development Is 
excessively promoted In 
fashion (7) 

20 Lawman's wine sounds very 
loud (5) 

22 Laughter should tidy up the 

Hospital (5) 

23 Set erf rules for church made 
by bishop, tor example (5) 

Solution tom or r o w 
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